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EVOLUTION AND IDEALISM. 
BY E. D. COPE. 

The doctrine of idealism is naturally attractive to 
the minds that believe in mind. To feel that mind is 
all in all, and is not bound to “low material things,” is 
as agreeable to the metaphysician as it is to the seeker 
for immortality. Moreover, the doctrine seems to have 
a certain support from the scientific side. We know 
that our knowledge of what one vulgarly supposed to 
be the properties of matter, is not derived from a single 
sense, and we readily understand that those properties 
would appear to be greatly modified, were the number 
of our senses reduced or increased. Moreover, we 
‘know from experience of the abnormal or diseased 
states, both of ourselves and of other men, that the 
appearances of the objective world may be wonderfully 
modified by changes in ourselves. The hallucinations 
of delirium and other forms of mental disorder, are mat- 
ter of every-day knowledge; and the illusions that may 
deceive even the healthy mind are equally well known. 
The question between the realist and the idealist is, 
what do these facts prove? 

They certainly do not prove that a universe which 
presents in its parts, and therefore in its entirety, 
the two properties of extension and resistance, has no 
existence. They certainly do prove that our knowledge 
of such universe and of its parts is imperfect. It is to 
remedy this imperfection, and to enlarge our knowledge 
that many men spend much labor and time. And the 
knowledge thus acquired and exactly systematized, is 
called science. The pursuit of science postulates the 
existence of that which it pursues, not as states of con- 
sciousness, but as objective realities. 
- for the soundness of this view, which I propose briefly 
to enumerate. 

If a given supposed object be in reality a purely 
mental state on the part of the subject, a rational cause 
for the production of that state is wanting. But letting 
this difficulty pass for the time, and letting it be sup- 
posed that there is some apparent undefined cause for 
such state existent when the subject is present to it, if 
the phenomenon be only a mental state, so soon as the 
subject mind betakes itself to some other locality, the 
supposed cause must cease to exist to that person or 
subject. To a second person or subject who may 
remain behind the first, the cause of the mental state 


There are reasons 


does still exist. On the departure of the second person, 
it ceases to exist for him, but continues for the third 
person, and so on. In the presence of these facts, con- 
sistency requires one of two conclusions, on the part of 
the idealist; either he must deny the validity of the 
mental states of other men, or he must believe in the 
Hegelian aphorism, “ Existence and non-existence are 
identical.” Some idealists adopt the one, and others the 
other of these two horns of the dilemma. 

But the difficulty is immensely increased when we 
contemplate the mental lives of the lower animals, with 
their varied sense organs and media of contact with the 
so-called material world. We can readily imagine the 
limitations under which many of them exist through 
their structural deficiencies; but we cannot so well 
imagine, though we are compelled to believe in the 
wonderful acuteness of the perception, and the to us 
incomprehensible peculiarity of sensation, produced by 
the various special organs of sense with which many of 
them are furnished. Think of the tactile sensibility to 
slight movements of the water possessed by the blind- 
fish of the Mammoth Cave. Think of the sense im- 
pressions of which we know nothing conveyed by the 
antenne of insects. Think especially of the “ other 
world than ours,” in which many of the Mammalia 
live, in consequence of the high development of the 
olfactory sense. We can easily perceive the result of 
the idealistic reasoning on the part of the inferior ani- 
mals, were they capable of it. To many of them man- 
kind would not exist; to others the sun would be a fic- 
tion. Those to whom low tones are imperceptible, 
would deny the existence of the only vibrations that 
some other species is adapted to hear. 

_ The idealistic position which denies the existence of 
matter, results from a process of cancellation of the 
objective universe bit by bit. One animal after another, 
and one sense after another, are proven fallible, and so 
the entire objective superstructure disappears. The 
realist, on the other hand, adds together all the phenom. 
ena derived from all the senses of all conscious beings, 
thus getting a positive result, where the idealist gets a 
negative one. Which is the more rational of the two 
methods? The actual result to thought is, that we learn 
the insufficiency of each and every sense, but not its 
impotency. We are instructed that our true policy is 
to use our senses to the best purpose, and to add to their 
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number, so that the defect of our knowledge may be 
remedied, and our mental vision enlarged more and 
more. And this is the mission of science. 

But all knowledge, we are told, is relative, and that 
of the absolute reality we can learn nothing. This doc- 
trine does not necessarily involve idealism, but it is nec- 
essarily held by consistent idealists. One can believe 
in a material universe and still hold that we do not 
know it absolutely or even truly. And as “we are all 
poor creatures,” many of us are prone to repeat “great 
is the doctrine” of the Relativity of Knowledge! And 
the scientist echoes, but in a different spirit, great is the 
doctrine of the Relativity of Knowledge; yea, great is 
our Ignorance! Great is our ignorance indeed, but not 
“great is Ignorance!” The scientist does not worship 
ignorance; he worships knowledge, and his o¢cupation 
is to increase knowledge. To the responsive intellect 
and enterprising spirit, the knowledge of our ignorance 
is the stimulus to unceasing labor. To men of a more 
lymphatic temperament the knowledge of ignorance 
seems to paralyze their lives. But science has done 
much towards elucidating the order of the universe, and 
will do more. 

Evolution gives the coup de grace to idealism of 
the consistent type. In the gradual unfolding of 
organic life it sees the two universal facts, subject 
and object. It sees them interact and influence each 
other. Under the influence of active, conscious life 
thousands of tons of substances are transported from 
place to place and metamorphosed in the process, 
Under the influence of life, from which consciousness 
may or may not be absent, thousands of tons of matter 
have been made into soil, rocks, and living tissue. On 
the other hand, the objective environment has con- 
strained all living things into rigid modes, and has 
extinguished millions. In the midst of all this turmoil, 
consciousness has picked and wound its way, ever gain- 
ing in strength and skill, till now we behold man. Of 
all animals, man controls his environment most com- 
pletely. He begins by making his own heat and 
light; he makes his food to grow, and his skin is partly 
his own manufacture. He does this, and very much 
more, with infinite pains and toil, and yet some individ- 
uals of his species actually deny the existence of this 
environment, which has compelled him to be what he is! 

It is equally competent for the materialist to deny 
the existence of mind, as for the idealist to deny the ex- 
istence of matter. The materialist, beholding the imper- 
fection of the senses may pronounce them to be, one by 
one, incompetent witnesses, and declare them to be illu- 
sions. The mind, which is the product of these impres- 
sions, immediate or remembered, falls with them; it is 
also an illusion. But the fact is, both exist, object and 
subject, matter and mind. And since matter cannot 
study mind, mind must study matter, and by so doing 


grow to more absolute knowledge and greater control of 
its physical basis, and therefore of itself. 

It can now be seen why the study of the “ problem 
of cognition” has little interest to progressive science. 
Its result is an expression of our ignorance in philosoph- 
ical form, a proposition which the scientist is not dis- 
posed to deny. But when he asks the, philosopher 
“ what do you propose to do about it?” and gets the 
same old story reiterated from the old scholastics to the 
latest relativist, he turns from such blind guides to his 
own, and to nature’s laboratories, and goes to work. 
And the theologian applauds the philosopher, and says 
of the scientist in his prayers, “I thank Thee that I am 
not as this section-cutter, this bug-hunter, nor even as 
this bone sharp.” But the scientist knows that he holds 
the key of the situation, and he lets the philosopher and 
the theologian rejoice themselves, each in his appropri- 
ate department of Swedenborg’s heaven. The field of 
Idealism has been well worked out, and we of this age 
should thank the mighty men of the past for having 
done it for us. We cannow go on with an easier mind 
in a more profitable pursuit. 

Doctor Montgomery’s last article in Number 21 of 
THE OpEen Court, states at once the strength and 
weakness of idealism. Its principal weakness is that it 
is unable to stand alone without a good strong realistic 
prop somewhere behind. Thus the Doctor says (p. 
587): “ The tri-dimensional, hard, colored, sounding, 
scented, heated matter—fancied by Professor Cope and 
others to subsist outside consciousness, and believed by 
them to be directed and organized by such conscious- 
ness—is, indeed, threugh and through, a fictitious entity, 
consisting of nothing but a set of our own percepts illusive- 
ly projected into non-mental existence.” This looks like 
pure idealism, but he lets in a “ non-mental existence.” 
Now what isthis? On page 589 (bottom) he says: 
** Now the realistic assumption which the philosophy of 
organization here makes, is, indeed, the simplest possible, 
and is in full agreement with given facts. It supposes 
that there subsist in nature non-mental existents pos- 
sessing the power of specifically affecting our individ- 
ual sensibility, and of manifesting their special charac- 
teristics by means of the different conscious states they 
arouse in us.” This is a little more definite, and the 
Doctor even calls it by its right name, a “ realistic as- 
sumption.” This is quite to my liking, but I cannot 
perceive how such “non-mental existent” can have 
less than three dimensions and still exist. And in order 
to prove to me that mind or consciousness has no control 
over this tri-dimensional “non-mental existent,” Dr. 
Montgomery must go into further particulars. He 
must prove to me that an animal does not eat or drink 
because it feels hungry or thirsty; does not seek shelter 
on account of weather or temperature; expresses noth- 
ing in its voice of pain, desire or pleasure; that the 
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horse does not run because he is whipped, or the bird 
build because it feels the necessity of laying, etc., etc. 

I must here protest against the misinterpretation of 
an expression contained in one of my earlier articles, 
which was not sufficiently guarded, it is true, to pre- 
clude such misconstruction. It is possible to say cor- 
rectly that “ mind is a property of matter, as color and 
odor are properties of the rose,” without meaning to say 
that the two properties are such én the same manner, as is 
inferred by my critic (p. 589). My article in Number 
19 of THE OpEN Court is sufficiently clear as to what 
I understand by mind as a property of matter, so that it is 
unnecessary to go into a fuller explanation. Suffice it to 
say that the conscious and the unconscious properties of 
matter cannot be confounded by any rational thinker, and 
‘that such confusion is entirely foreign to my thoughts. 
More than one-third of Dr. Montgomery’s article num- 
ber 5 is thus irrelevant. In the other two-thirds I fail, 
as yet, to find a definite theory which shall explain the 
apparent facts of designed movements of animals differ- 
ently from that which is held both by physiological 
science and by popular belief. That is, that the design 
in them is the direct result of a limited control which 
conscious states have, or did once have, over the energy 
and the matter concerned in producing them. 


THE FOOL IN THE DRAMA. 
BY FRANZ HELBIG. 
Continued 


( ) 

If we regard folly from a pathological point of view, 
it is again Shakespeare who has contributed the most 
remarkable specimens of this class to the stage—fore- 
most among them the tragi-comic figure of King Lear. 

After abdicating and despite the warning of his 
friends, dividing his realm during his life-time, he still 
retains the old habit of ruling. He cannot part with it; 
and now he realizes that he has suddenly become a 
“ naught ” as the Fool bluntly tells him. 

He is deprived of his retinue; the attendants of his 
daughters mock and scorn him; his own faithful servants 
are thrown into prison.—All this induces the loss of his 
reason. His past greatness is now replaced by an im- 
aginary one. He still fancies himself to be what he 
was, but no longer is. He is conscious of the approach 
of madness and endeavors to prevent it—but in vain. 
His power to resist the dreaded evil grows weaker and 
weaker; and when he sees his own fate in the feigned 
madness of Edgar, who has also been driven from his 
home by the intrigues of his bastard-brother, his mad- 
ness assumes the form of what is generally called para- 
nota. The King is now transformed into the fool, who 


walks across the barren heath, a wreath of straw replac- 
ing his crown; in his hand a staff instead of his scepter— 
and at his side his own jester as his confidential counselor 
and minister, and yet in his own estimation “every inch 
a king.” 
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Similarly the insanity of Ophelia and the somnam- 
bulism of Lady Macbeth are pathologically quite true. 
The sensitive spirit of the former is crushed by the 
terribly sad complication of circumstances. The latter il- 
lustrates the melancholy truth: How much easier it is to 
commit crime than to bear the consequences. 

The hallucinations of Macbeth and of Richard III, 
hardly come within the scope of this subject, but the 
frenzy of unfounded jealousy, as portrayed in Othello and 
King Leontes, most certainly does. In the case of the 
latter two, reason and judgment are destroyed by their 
enslavement to this most terrible of all passions. This 
passion, so tragically portrayed by Shakespeare, was 
afterwards facetiously treated on the comic stage. 

Shylock, the Jew must be included among the 
Shakespearean fools, for essentially he is not a tragic 
but a grotesque figure. His folly consists in the fact, 
that he does not immediately recognize the invalidity of 
his bond, which grants him “an equal pound of fair 
flesh” from the body of his debtor,—but allows himself to 
be outwitted by a woman; and thus he is made an object 
of ridicule rather than of pity. His defeat evokes only 
delight and derision. Throuyhout the entire play, the 
comic element predominates; as, for instance, in the 
casket-scene,—in Jessica’s merry nocturnal elopement,— 
in the goings-on at the carnival—in Portia’s successful 
disguise, and in the sportive banter in the fifth act. 

The steward Malvolio in “Twelfth Night” is an- 
other of the fools, who is himself fooled.—A letter 
written by the mischievous Maria, makes him imagine 
Olivia in love with him, and causes him to betray his 
dormant proclivity for folly. In accordance with the 
instructions in the letter, he puts on yellow stockings, 
cross-garters his legs, and is “surly with the servants.” 
This extraordinary behavior earns for him the reputation 
of genuine madness, and the poor rogue is locked up. 

These two characters introduce to us that class of fools, 
who are such neither by profession, nor in a purely 
pathological sense, but who have, as it were, a tendency 
to folly—They are the weak, impressionable people 
whose foolishness becomes apparent only when a certain 
chord in their being is struck and made to vibrate. They 
are of the kind we are apt to call addle-pated. 

This type of fool is numerously represented on the 
stage, as is forcibly illustrated in an old carnival-play by 
Hans Sachs. In this play, entitled “ The Excision of 
Fools,” a physician and his assistant appear, to cure a 
man of the stomach-ache. The doctor tells the sick 
man that his body is infested by fools, and that they 
must be cut out, if he wishes to recover; and thereupon 
he begins to pull out one fool afteranother. The first that 
his tongs seize, is the fool of pride, the second is the 
“ four-cornered ” fool of avarice; then come the fools of 
envy, lust and intemperance. Whenever the poor in- 


valid imagines that all the fools are gone, still another 
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makes his appearance; and when at last he deems himself 
entirely cured of his sufferings, the doctor discovers a 
whole nest of folly filled with 


“ Fools of all-known types and fashions, 
Pettifoggers and magicians, 
Alchemists and financiers, 
Grumblers, scoffers full of jeers; 
Adepts in the art of lies, 

Blackmailers and butterflies ; 

Knaves and humbugs, flatterers sweet, 
Churls and boors he too did meet; 
Mischief-makers and yarn spinners, 
Ingrates, dolts and other sinners; 
Ever-changing fools of fashion, 

They, whose worries are their passion ; 
Borrowers who never pay ; 

Jealous husbands hard to stay,”—etc. 


We shall now introduce a few groups which show 
how manifold and varied are the phases of our subject. 


In connection with Malvolio, we first of all meet that. 


class of old, amorous fops, whose folly consists in their 
anxiety to conceal their age by artificial means. 
Kotzebue’s Count Klingsberg is eminently one of 
this category. The sight of a woman is sufficient to 
make him lose his head. Aside from this he is gentle and 
kind-hearted, and thinks tenderly of his dead wife. 
Nor is he careless of matters of etiquette. But his 
amorous infatuation makes of him the fop, who tries to 
appear young, despite his white hair. It gets him into 
one scrape after another. The pheasant which is 
ordered for his mistress, is eaten by his son. In order 
not to compromise himself, he must give his sister the 
shawl intended for her pretty maid; at a rendezvous, 
instead of the young lady he expects to meet, he finds 
his own elderly sister, “Well, I’d like to find 
a bigger fool than I am,” he exclaims after this. 
“TI see Klingsberg has outlived himself; there is 
nothing left him except his old sister.” With this 


_ avowal he abjures folly forevermore. 


In this species of fool we may also include all those 


_in whom some quality, in itself laudable, has been so ex- 


aggerated as to become ungovernable; as when a man, 
from being economical, grows miserly, or when a 
father’s love becomes a blind worship. 

Molieré in his Harpagon gives us an excellent ex- 
ample of the former. This fool of avarice has but one 
thought, oneaim in life: The safe-keeping and accumula- 
tion of his hoard. Men and things alike have no interest for 
him save when they serve this end. The anxiety about 
his money makes him distrustful ; he imagines every onea 
thief or a rogue who has designs upon it. He carefully 
secretes it, and pretends to be poor. When, despite his 
precautions, his hidden treasure is stolen, he becomes 
perfectly frantic. “I am undone, and of no more use in 
the world! I am dead, I am buried! Will.no one call 
me back to life and give me my precious money!” he 
exclaims in a paroxysm of despair; and when thereupon, 


he is offered the alternative of choosing between his 
wealth and his fair young bride, he unhesitatingly gives 
up the latter. The folly in Harpagon lies in his de- 
lusion that the money in itself is valuable, whereas it 
only becomes truly so, when brought into use. To the 
sensible man it is a source of pleasure and earthly 
happiness, but to the fool it causes only privation, 
trouble and anxiety. | | 

L’Arronge has created some excellent specimens of 
this type of fool—one of them being the shoe-maker 
Weichelt in “ My Leopold.” His love for his son is so 
great as to merge into folly. It entirely unbalances 
him and so clouds his judgment, that he can no longer 
distinguish right from wrong, the true from the false. 
He becomes rough, hard and unjust until finally misery 
and misfortune cure him, and re-establish his mental 
equilibrium. His very counterpart is found in old Vosz, 
in the “ Compagnon.” His love for his daughter actually 
makes him jealous of his son-in-law; but he is cured of 
his folly by a woman’s common sense. 

Another class of fools now appears on the scene. 
These may be termed the fools of rank and vocation. 
The consciousness of their exalted position has become 
such as to make them unsympathetic and unappreciative 
of all else. The saying: To whom God gives a voca- 
tion, to him he also gives common sense—is disproved 
by them. Their office and the rank it entails have in 
their cases deprived them of common sense. 

These fools of rank and vocation find a striking 
representative in Schiller’s Herr von Kalb. He has 
become so vainglorious of his important position, that 
he can be rational only when at times he chances to 
forget himself. The most tragic event of his life is that, 
at a court ball, some twenty-one years ago, Herr von 
Bock snatched from him the garter which the Countess 
Amelia had lost. Despite his “ounce of brains” he is 
quite governed by the consciousness of his importance, 
which, however, is not strong enough to be proof against 
Ferdinand’s revolver. A similar character, in the lower 
grades of life, is found in Lortzing’s “Czar und Zim- 
mermann” in the Mayor of Sardaam. In him, too, the 
exaggerated importance of his office, and the folly, which 
deems itself wisdom, are personified. It requires but 
the glamour of office to cause all the hidden folly of 
such a man to blossom forth. The mayor, bloated by 
the importance of his office, imagines himself a “ second 
Solomon,” whose judgment is never at fault; neverthe- 
less, despite his cleverness, he always contrives to get 
hold of the wrong Czar. In him conceit is mingled 
withcunning, and self-importance with servile fear; these, 
with his snobbish good-nature and absurd severity, make 
him a most amusingly grotesque representative of the 
race of fools. 

The merchant, Timotheus Bloom, in Toepfer’s 
“ Rosenmiiller und Finke,” is another one of this class. 
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To be a merchant is his one ideal; all else he deems un- 
worthy of his consideration. His thoughts are devoted 
to business speculations—gain is his one aim in life; he 
thinks in figures, and estimates everything aecording to 
its pecuniary value. His whole life is a succession of 
business calculations; his son’s happiness is tohim merely 
an example in addition; his sympathy increases or dimin- 
ishes in proportion to the dowry. Anyone who chances 
to touch the mainspring of his thoughts and gives him 
the prospect of profit and gain has won his friendship. 
Upon such occasions the merchant will be moved even 
to kisses and embraces. Anyone who proves himself 
Bloom’s equal or superior in business knowledge and tal- 
ent, elicits his warmest regard. In everything else busi- 
ness goes before other considerations. He must read his 
letter from Manchester before seeing his son, who has 
been absent three years. He disowns his brother because 
instead of becoming a merchant, he turns soldier—a pro- 
fession which is not lucrative, and therefore unworthy 
of his consideration. He is punished for his folly in find- 
ing that whereas his brother’s son has become a mer- 
chant, his own son has secretly joined the army. Thus 
things turn out exactly contrary to his expectations, and 
frustrate all his fool’s wisdom. 

These fools of vocation are so absorbed in their oc- 
cupation, that they neglect all practical intercourse with 
_ the outside world; as is illustrated in Kotzebue’s all-wise 
Peregrinus, who, though versed in all the languages 
and sciences, is quite lost when in the company of others; 
or Benedix’s Professor Lambert in “The Wedding 
Tour,” who consults the classics as tothe treatment of his 


young wife. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM AND THE CHURCH. 
BY MORRISON I. SWIFT. 

It is the work of a wise man to discern the true 
issues of his own day. The firm acceptance of those 
issues in word and deed is the token of a great and 
courageous man. 

A memorable century is fast slipping away from us. 
So vast have been the achievements of human energy, so 
fair the victories of right and truth in the world, that 
it requires poise of mind and strength of will to restrain 
our assent to the engaging fallacy that the severest 
struggles are over. And yet these conquests have done 
nothing less than prepare for us a severer problem than 
any that our century has yet faced, and one which the 
future will probably rank among the greatest of all 
centuries. 

The great struggle of mankind has been to attain 
freedom for the development of the human personality. 
The Protestant. reformers saw that this was impossible 
without liberty of the individual conscience; those who won 
forevery man equality before the law felt the same fact; 
when blood was shed on our soil for the slave, it was but 
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the extension of the idea of freedom to all races. These 
movements began as new insights. Another perception 
is now making its way in the world. It is becoming 
known that the power to acquire a fair degree of material 
well-being by honest exertion is essential to the possession 
of true freedom; that men whose daily bread is 
precarious, whose entire energies must be devoted to 
obtaining it, and who know that their success in barely 
living depends not upon their own action, but on the 
action and often the arbitrary will of others, cannot 
properly be called free. 

The industrial organization of the society in which 
we live has brought the masses of mankind to this 
condition. 

It is this fact which defines the issue that we must 
meet. How shall opportunity for the development of 
manhood be secured for all men? How shall we 
establish such fair distribution of the products of human 
industry that superabundance and luxury will not exist 
while there are deprivation and ignorance undermining 
the physical, mental and moral health of individual and 
society, by their side in the world? 

Has the Church any especial relation to this problem? 
It has, because in its true nature the problem is throughout 
moral, and the Church is of all organizations the one 
whose express mission is the development of a 
progressive morality. All of those principles for the 
improvement of the moral nature of man which are 
embodied in Christianity are so involved in this present 
issue that it is not going too far to call it the question of 
all questions for the Church of our time. 

Let us therefore inquire if the life and teachings of 
the founder of the Church indicate for us the solution 
of this difficult question. 

History has been a growth, and great ideas and 
principles have not been suddenly born into the world. 
The way was prepared for Jesus. But this fact 


distinguished him: He placed himself at the summit of 


the pyramid of moral ideas of his time and accepted no 
compromises. He listened to the inward voice, and 
followed it with perfect fidelity. He was absolute with 
morality. Conscious of the past, he could therefore 
declare and exemplify a morality superior to it. Hence 
if we find Cicero expressing his disdain for artizans and 
asking “ What can be more stupid than to respect the 
crowd of those whom one despises individually? ”* —if 
the prevalent temper of the ancient world was to regard 
poverty as a disgrace, and to hold the poor man ‘to be 
incapable of wisdom and honesty;’ if it was useless for 
him to swear by the Gods, since men were always 
inclined to think him a liar and a perjurer,+ we see 
Christ honoring poverty and living in it himself, founding 
the hopes of his new Kingdom upon the poor and 


*Professor C. Schmidt’s ‘‘ The Social Results of Early Christianity,” p. 65. 
tThe same, p. 67. 
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despised, choosing laborers for disciples and sending them 
forth to convert the world with ‘neither gold nor silver 
nor brass’ in their purses.* Aristotle said, “There are 
labours with which a freeman cannot be occupied without 
degrading himself. Such are those which particularly 
require bodily strength; but for these labours nature has 
created a special class of men. These special beings are 
those whom we subjugate, in order that they may take 
bodily labor in our stead, under the names of slaves or 
mercenaries.” + Christ, on the other hand, made service 
supreme in the order which he disclosed. His words 
were, ** Whosoever will be great among you, let him be 
your minister; and whosoever will be chief among you, 
let him be your servant;”+ and he washed the feet of his 
disciples to prove that this teaching was no dainty figure 
of speech, but a recognition of the equal value of all 
service, Carrying these profounder insights of Jesus 
into practical affairs, St. Paul affirms that ‘if a man will 
not work neither shall he eat.’ 

In a word, the spirit of the ancient world was that 
a gifted and fortunate few, a select brotherhood, 
comprised the worth of the race. Jesus consented to no 
limitation, but declared the equality and brotherhood of 
all men before God; his actions and words were inspired 
by that central sentiment, the universal brotherhood of 
man. 

These facts supply us with the needed data for light 
in the present socialemergency. The spirit of Christianity 
requires the fullest actualization of that universal 
brotherhood of man in the world. It requires us to 
labor to bring the actions and institutions of men into 
conformity with the laws of moral conduct which would 
flow from the conception of men as brothers. The 
kingdom of heaven so often spoken of by Christ, was 
not meant for a myth for human society. 

The world has made great strides toward the 
realization of these ideas since Jesus impressed them 
with his authority. As one obstacle after another has 
been realized by those who would see society ordered 
according to the principles of righteousness and love, 
they have gathered their powers and broken through it 
for the unceasing onward march. The great barrier 
to-day, which since the time of Christ has been 
recognized by occasional seers, but which the best moral 
forces of the world have never until now been prepared 
to face, is that raised up by the traditional usages and 
long-accepted ideas about property and its rights, about 
the privileges of individuals regarding its acquisition and 
disposition. The social facts and phenomena occasioned 
and sanctioned by these ideas stand squarely and firmly 
in the way ofthe realization of the Christian idea in the 
world. If they cannot be altered, the advance of Chris- 


* Matt. x, 9. 
Tt‘ The Social Results of Early Christianity,” p. 64. 
}Matt. xx, 26, 27. 
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tianity must cease, and the triumph of lower principles 
must be acknowledged. 

With the problem now clearly in mind,—the recon- 
struction of the industrial relations of men upon 
moral principles—and recognizing this as the trans- 
cendent concern of the Church at this period of 
the development of Christianity, since the progress 
of Christian principles demands, and depends upon, its 
achievement, a third inquiry presents itself. What is 
the possibility of the Christian Church; what can it 


‘accomplish? In this country where the Church has the 


sincere allegiance of so large a portion of the people, 
where its influence and authority are therefore great, 
where it represents a large proportion of the specially 
organized moral forces of the land, where finally, its 
material resources are almost unlimited and the money 
power of the country is its friend and supporter, it 
would be possible for the Church to bring about the 
reform that is needed with little difficulty, if it seri- 
ously desired todo so. Many have observed this, and 
have waited expectantly for the reformtocome. Many, 
also, have lost their sympathy with the Church because 
it has postponed earnest investigation and action so 
long. 

It must be confessed that the Church is not aroused 
to the weightiness of this subject. The ministers who 
have given it thought and place in their round of duties 
are the exceptions. What I would say in this connection 
is, that all delay of this nature is diminishing the power 
of the Church to do effectual service when it shall at 
length undertake it. This is because confidence once 
lost is difficult to restore, and people alienated do not 
often or easily return to their old attachments. If the 
Church seems apathetic to their needs in a time of 
ferment and transition like the present, the masses may 
come to regard the Church as an enemy instead of as a 
friend. 

Under these circumstances the practicable and effective 
course is not difficult to point out. It but remains for 
the clergy to seize the opportunity presented to them, 
and to bend their whole energy to awaken the slumbering 
moral consciousness of the people to whom they preach 
upon this vital topic. Some will say that this is a very 
easy thing to suggest, but a very hard thing toget done. 
“For,” they urge, “the clergy as well as the laity are 
anxious ” let this perplexing question alone as long as 
they can.’ 

Let us not, in this study of the situation, recoil from — 
whatever is true. Dr. Felix Adler has made some ~ 


observations in his address on “Reforms Needed in 
the Pulpit,” which deserve the reflection of those who 
would see the pulpit radiating its rightful influence. 
“When one remembers the power wielded by the great 
preachers in former ages,” he says, “one cannot help 
reflecting how much the influence of the pulpit has 
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declined at the present day.” And, seeking for the 
causes of this decline, he continues, “ The chief reason, 
as I think, is that the interest of mankind in purely 
doctrinal questions has diminished, and that the clergy 
have not had the courage or the moral backbone to identify 
themselves with the great moral issues of the time, to 
interpret the larger moral needs of our age. . . . 
‘end while at present, many of our pulpit teachers are 
rendering valuable auxiliary services in the various 
minor moral movements, yet it is a fact that nowhere 
have they taken the grand initiation; nowhere does the 
pulpit lead the larger moral movements Of the age.” I 
have undertaken above to define the greatest moral 
movement of our age, and it is unnecessary to dwell 
further upon the small participation of the pulpit, as yet, 
in it, 

Now, no one, I think, will quarrel with me if I say 
that the first requisite of all influence is the plain 
courageous utterance of conviction. On this question of 
the laboring classes and poverty, however, it is not 
improbable that many are without very clear convictions. 
But certainly there are none who can deny the gravity 
of the subject itself. I see no escape from the conclusion, 
then, that it should be investigated with such faithful 
attentiveness as is requisite to the formation of a wise 
judgment. 

Nothing could be worse for the influence of the 
pulpit than the habit into which many preachers 
have fallen of sermonizing in defense of Christianity, and 
grounding their defense of it upon deeds it has performed 
in the past. Is this intended as an apology for present 
inactivity? But the present calls for actions prompted 
by an insight and wisdom and moral earnestness which 
few occasions in history have more greatly needed, and 
were the record of the Church immeasurably better than 
it is, it could not now afford to do less than to add 
strenuous deeds to its history. The best defense against 
present criticism is, surely, not to be amenable to 
present criticism. 

It is said by some that the pulpit will not go much 
beyond those who maintain it. This is to acknowledge 
that the opinions of the clergy are to-day bought and 
paid for, just as lawyers are hired and legislators sent to 
uphold the ideas of their constituency. If this be so, let 
the clergy make haste to relinquish their claim to moral 
leadership. Let them consciously adjust themselves to the 
unspeakably inferior office of providing intellectual and 
emotional luxury to those who can pay best. 

And when we hear of preachers of Christ who will 
recruit the ministry by proving to young men that there 
is as much money in the business as in another, we half 
suspect that it is coming to this. When we see pastors 
of city flocks maintaining costly establishments for ren- 
dezvous—wealthy parishioners, over the seething masses 
in hunger and ignorance, which in the words of Carlyle 
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are fast bringing society toward the melting pot, doubt 
concerning the moral stamina of our present moral leaders 
arises in us. For we remember that Jesus had not where 
to lay his head, that his whole life work was done among 
the poor and outcast, where no depths were such that 
he would not descend into them; that instead of making 
himself a comfortable home among the cultivated classes, 
and having the rich as patrons and contributors in his 
cause, and going no faster nor farther than the wise and 
well-to-do and conservative upholders of the social fabric 
of his time could approve, he kept himself safely un- 
encumbered by these brakes and weights, and carried the 
whole energy of his nature to the work of lifting the 
degraded and lowly in society, which morality and 
godliness said ought to be done. It was this that gave 
irresistibleness and permanence to every act of his. He 
did not coquet with duty. He was not seeing that his 
own interests would not suffer before he expressed him- 
self. The sum of it all was that every interest, material 
prosperity, friendship, position, life even, must then and 
in all subsequent times upon the earth be brought into 
whole and absolute accord with the highest moral 
standards. The person who suggests this in society 
to-day is considered a dreamer, And because indus- 


trialism and wealth have grown so strong the clergy 


have well-nigh ceased to suggest it, and perhaps to 
believe it. Hence people dare say that the ministers 
are not much beyond those who support them. 

And yet, there is the example of Jesus. The thought 
of him and his disciples Rving in luxury in the world 
that he was born into is inconceivable; the thought of 
their living in luxury in such a world as ours is to-day, is 
none the less repugnant to our sense of their grandeur. 
But what of his present disciples in the modern pulpit 
and pew! Have eternal principles altered in these 
days? Is the obligation to raise up the poor and fallen 
any less imperative now than once before? No, but we 
have taught ourselves to think so, and hence from our 
easy chairs we can proclaim ourselves the followers of 
Jesus though misery and misery-caused sin fill and 
blacken the earth. 

There was in olden times, and is in these latter days, 
but one course to followers of Christ. It is to do as 
he did and taught—to spend one’s resources, whether 
energy or material means, in lifting down-fallen hu- 
manity. 

And, in spite of indications to the contrary, is there 
not a slumbering lion in the Christian ministry, which 
will ere long awaken and put forth its formidable powers 
for the poor and oppressed? Mighty and irresistible 
would be the influence of unflinching moral utterance 
from the Christian pulpit of this land. The friends of 
Christian principles and of humanity await the vindication 
by the Christian ministry of its ancient and exalted pre- 
rogative to exert this influence, ? 
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FOLK-LORE STUDIES. 
BY L. J. VANCE. 
1771. 

We may take next, for the purposes of comparison, 
that class of popular tales so familiarly known as 
Animal Fables. These mythical tales are diffused 
all over the world. They are not the peculiar possession 
of the children of the Aryan family. They constitute a 
great part of the lore of non-Aryan nations or tribes. 
They are to-day as popular among the Indians of North 
and South America, the Southern negroes, the Hotten- 
tots, and the Polynesians, as ever they were among the 
German and Hindu peasants. But above all, these ani- 
mal stories have many strong points in common. How 
shall we account for such similarities? How comes it 
that they are so widely diffused all over the world? In 
truth, these are vexed questions at present often warmly 
argued between what I may call the ‘historical,’ and 
the ‘anthropological’ students of comparative folk-lore. 

The historical argument was early and most forcibly 


developed by Max Miiller. According to his theory | 


the myth was at first a name or saying about some 
natural phenomena, as the sun or moon; but that, after 
their separation the Hindus, Greeks, Romans, and Ger- 
mans applied these sae names or sayings to other natural 
objects and animals—to birds and beasts. Thus, these 
wonderful changes and these wonderful tales are due to 
what Miiller calls “a disease of language.” 

This argument has been reinforced and supplemented 
more particularly, by the writings of the Rev. Sir 
George W. Cox. According to Sir George this class of 
popular tales are due not to defective etymologies, but to 
defective memories. He also agrees with Miiller in 
regarding the myth as an allegorical representation of 
physical phenomena, originating with the Aryan tribes 
in their home in Central Asia. He urges that so long 
as our forefathers remained in their original home, they 
all would attach the same meaning to all the words in 
current use; but after their dispersion when the Greek, 
the Roman, and the German had either partially or 
wholly forgotten what their ancestors in Central Asia had 
meant by such words as Erinys and Hermes, the growth 
of tales which regarded such names as persons or beings 
with human desires and human feelings would soon fol- 
low as a matter of course. Both Max Miiller and Sir 
George Cox deny that the similarities between the 
German mdrchen and Greek or Hindu fables could be 
ascribed to conscious borrowing. Both agree that the 
tales could have been so widely diffused only from 
Hindu to German before or at the time of their separa- 
tion in Asia, 

The anthropological argument ascribes these tales to 
the ideas, beliefs, or delusions of primitive peoples. The 
students who urge this view hold that they are not 
allegorical, nor are these stories nature myths except 


when they express natural or physical phenomena. 
They, therefore, think that the class of popular tales 
is so widely diffused over the world, because primitive 
peoples are so widely scattered over the earth’s surface. 
They further think that the stories are more or less 
similar because the primitive mind is more or less strik- 
ingly similar. 

This argument is strongly reinforced by the studies 
of the late J F. McLennan, and by the researches of our 
own lamented Lewis H. Morgan. Both of these students — 
have shown that all savage peoples have passed through 
what may be called the “ Totem” stage of culture. Thus 
Totemism is now the accepted name for the custom by 
which a body of kinsmen or kinswomen claims to be 
descended from some animal, bird, or other living object. 
This object (usually some animal) is believed to be re- 
lated to kinsmen bearing its name; it is reverenced by 
them as their powerful protector; aye, it is even wor- 
shipped in a religious way by the kindred or clan having 
it for a totem. 

Thus, I am persuaded animal fables are most strik- 
ing witnesses of the evolution of human culture from 
those low forms of thought and beliefs that characterize 
the totem stage. Bearing in mind the savage ideas 
about animals, it is easy to see that the growth of tales 
which spoke of them—of bears and beavers—as_ beings 
with human feelings, would be inevitable. Now, the 
childish account of the animals; the kinship they bear to 
men; the way they assume human forms; the manner 
in which they act like human beings; indeed, the animal 
intelligence shown, which to the savage seems human, 
—all this is woven intoa great body of story lore. The 
greater part of this lore is made up of the magic, tragic, 
or comic doings and sayings of the animals. Thus, the 
bear, the fox, or the rabbit behave quite like divine 
beings, and accomplish the most magical tasks. They 
love as men love, and (by some confusion of thought in 
the primitive mind) they win for themselves mortal 
wives. They fight as men fight; in one case we have 
Iroquois’ story of ‘The Wild Cat and the Rabbit,’ in 
which the latter is the poor victim, while in the other 
case, we have “ Uncle Remus’” story of ‘The Awful 
fate of Mr..Wolf’ in which Brer Rabbit comes off victori- 
ous. I need only notice the harmless tricks and pranks 
which Grimm has made so familiar to us under the name 
of Reynard the Fox. Then, again, the keen-eyed 
savage notices certain peculiarties about the different 
animals, as their size, their form, their colorings, etc. 
Consequently we have a number of stories telling us 
‘Why the Crow is Black;? ‘How the Bear lost his 
Tail; and ‘ Why the Chipmunk has a Black Stripe on 
his Back.’ 

But to conclude: I regard these animal stories rather 
as striking instances of what we call intellectual 
“survival” than as examples of either false etymologies 
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or “defective” memories. Manifestly, Sir George Cox 
and Max Miiller fail to account for some of the most patent 
facts of humanculture. They do not even show that the 
myth was at first complete and perfect among the primi- 
tive Aryans, nor do they furnish proof of the transfor- 
mation of a nature myth into an animal fable. But 
above all, they do not explain how it is that these same 
tales found their way among non-Aryan peoples, and 
become household tales among the rude tribes all over 
the world. I venture tothink that the simple, pointed 
stories of Leland’s “ Algonquin Legends,” for example, 
are fully as clever asthe animal stories of Europe, which 
have often come to us interpolated with modern beliefs, 
—or rather unbeliefs. 

But I do not mean to say that the anthropological 
arguments are entirely adequate to explain all the im- 
portant facts in this class of folk-lore. On the whole, it 
does not seem an unreasonable, or even anover-confident 
argument, that regards animal fables found all over the 
world as “the like working of men’s minds under like 
conditions.” A strictly fair comparison of American 
animal stories or fables with similar fables in the Old 
World would bring out in a clearer light the point I 
make, namely—that these fables or stories are most often 
a separate invention. An example will make my 
meaning plain. 

In the late Mrs. E. A. Smith’s collection of Iroquois 
myths for the Bureau of Ethnology will be found the 
story of ‘ How the Bear lost his Tail.’ The Fox meets 
a Bear one day who was anxious to obtain some fish. 
“ Well,” said the Fox, “down at the river you will find 
an air-hole in the ice; just put your tail down in to it as I 
did, and you can draw out all the fish you want.” The 
Bear follows the directions carefully, but, the themome- 
ter being down to zero, or below, his tail is frozen off. 
The story ends with a mock duel between the infuriated 
Bear and the cunning Fox. 

Now, in Joel Chandler Harris’ celebrated stories of 
“Uncle Remus,” will be found an account of ‘ How Mr. 
Rabbit lost his Fine Bushy Tail.’ In this case Mr. 
Rabbit is duped by the Fox, in the very same way that 
the Bear was victimized. Mr. Rabbits drops his fine, 
long bushy tail in the cold stream, where it soon freezes 
fast, and he is compelled to leave it in order to get away. 

There are several European equivalents of this story. 
In his “ Popular Tales from the Norse,” Dr. Dasent has 
compared the Norse story of the Bear, who, being in- 
duced by the Fox to fish through the ice, till his tail is 
frozen fast, pulls it off in order to get away, with the 
story from Bornu of the Hyzna, who is told by the 
Weasel to put his tail in the hole, but the Weasel ties a 
stick to it, and the Hyzna likewise, in his haste to get 
away, pulls till his tail comes off. Both of these stories, 
_ with due regard for local coloring, attempt to account 
for the tailless condition of the Bear and of the Hyzna, 
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In the West Highland tale, given by Mr. Campbell, 
the Fox shows the Wolf the moon on the ice, and tells 
him it is cheese, which the Wolf must hide with his 
tail, while he goes off to see whether the farmer is asleep. 
Instead of that the Fox wakes up the farmer, and in 
order to get away, the Wolf must leave his tail fast in 
the ice. Both in this story and in Grimm’s well-known 
story, the episode lacks most of its point by attributing 
the losing of the tail to such an animal as the Wolf. 

It is to be observed, however, that all these different 
stories are variants of the medieval story in the “ Roman 
de Renart.” Now the question is, did the North 
American Indian get the story from the Norseman, or 
did the Southern negro take his version from the 
German? Certainly not, although the frame-work of 
the story is the same in each. Was it necessary for the 
Indian, the Negro, the Celt, to get the German or me- 
dieval explanation of why the Bear or the Rabbit had 
stumpy-tails. Certainly not; although the medieval 
account is indeed very plausible. These stories were 
invented before Uncle Remus was “ bred en bawn.” 

It is not to be denied that a number of American 


. folk tales have either been modified or borrowed from 


Old World sources. Thus, Mr. E. B. Tylor gives 
eight American tales which he regards as “ indications 
of a deep-rooted connexion” between North America 
and the Old Worid. (The Early History of Man- 
kind, p. 340.) These eight tales are: The World-Tortoise, 
The Man Swallowed by the Fish, The Sun Catcher, 
The Ascent of Heaven by the Tree, The, Bridge of the 
Dead, The Fountain of Youth, The Tail-fisher, and The 
Diable Boiteux. Space forbids an examination of these 
stories and their analogues in the Old World. Some of 
the versions are quite similar, I admit; others have only 
a casual likeness; others, again, are alike because they 
grew up under like conditions. 

But I think that much, or even most, of the planta- 
tion folk-lore—for the collection of which students are 
so greatly indebted to Mr, Harris—can be best explained 
by the theory of conscious borrowing. Any one who 
has read Dr. Bleek’s “Reynard the Fox in South 
Africa,” will be puzzled to decide whether the Hottentot 
stories are indigenous, or were transmitted by the Dutch. 
But the reader of Harris’s “Uncle Remus,” will ot be 
puzzled to decide whether the stories are original with 
the Southern slaves, or were carried by them from their 
homes in Africa. The plantation-folk tales were largely 
brought to the United States. One or two writers have 
traced some of our Southern animal fables to their 


-medizval or classical variants—a fact that may be ac- 


counted for by the different European stories, and story 
books (La Fontaine’s Fables, perhaps) doubtless at the 
master’s house on the plantation, We have good rea- 
sons for believing that the negroes heard versions of La 
Fontaine’s Fables and after telling and re-telling, the 
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stories were added to, or changed here and there, to suit 
the purposes of the narrator. 

Very surprising, at first was the remarkable similarity 
noticed between these negro stories and the stories of 
a tribe of South American Indians. This branch of 
comparative folk-lore was very early treated by Prof. T. 
F. Crane, of Cornell.* During his geological explora- 
tions in Brazil the late Prof. C. F. Hartt collected a 
small number of stories which he heardat Santarem, on 
the Amazons. Later, Mr. Herbert Smith, in his 
“Brazil, the Amazons, and the Coast,” likewise collected 
a number of animal fables, and called attention to their 
analogues elsewhere. Still later, Mr. Harris was forci- 
bly struck by the resemblances between his own collec- 
tion of stories and Mr. Smith’s collection. There could 
be no mistake; the tales were clearly related. Prof. 
Crane’s conclusion is summed up as follows: “ That 
the negroes of the United States obtained these stories 
from South American Indians is an hypothesis no one 
would think of maintaining; but that the Indians heard 
these stories from the African slaves in Brazil, and that the 

. latter brought these stories with them from Africa 
is, we think, the explanation of the resemblances we have 
noted.” We regret that we can not give, at this time, 
the very interesting parallels between the stories com- 
mon to Hartt, Smith, and * Uncle Remus,’ upon which 
Prof. Crane bases his reasonable conclusion. And now, 
our remarks, already too long, must be brought to a close. 
Before doing so I wish to bring two points home to the 
mind of every reader of these rather sketchy papers. 

The first point is that the work of the careful student 
of folk-lore is primarily one of comparison—analysis. He 
must first of all be well equipped in order to follow the 
conditions imposed by the science of comparative my- 
thology—the science which compares the stories, the 
same as comparative philology compares the speech of 
tribes or peoples. He must also have the true literary 

flair, or scent. Hence the folk-lore student should 

possess—to borrow an ingenious phrase from Balzac— 
the legs of a deer and the patience of a Jew. Heshould 
be able to follow unweariedly as Dr. Bleek has done, the 
tracks of Reynard the Fox in South Africa. He should 
not lose all patience, if after all he finds that, instead of 
Reynard the Fox, he has been following a — trail 
after an anise-seed bag. 

My second point is, that every reader should (and 
can) be a folk-lorist,so to speak. There are few locali- 
ties in the United States thatdo not have some peculiar 
item of superstition, or legendary lore. All these items 
of low civilization in the midst of our so-called “high” 
civilization should be industriously gathered and _pre- 
served. Dr. George E. Ellis recently submitted a pro- 
posal to the Massachusetts Historical Society for the 
formation of a folk-lore society, and for the establishing 
- *Prof. Crane’s article may be found in Pop. Science Monthly, for 1881. 
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of a journal to publish the remains of American folk-lore. 
It is to be hoped that many of our students will co-op- 
erate in this work, by collecting the legends and super- 
stitions they may happen to comeacross. Truly the 
student who will do for American folk-stories what 
Jacob Grimm, for example, did for German Méhrchen, 
will surely meet with deserved reward. 


THE SPECIFIC ENERGIES OF THE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM. 
BY DR. EWALD HERING. 
(Conclusion.) 

The specific energies of the living substance in the 
different organs are characterized by their chemical or 
physical functions; while in the present state of science 
the energies of the nervous substance can be recognized, 
only by the different sensations which they produce in 
our consciousness. Our sensations as well as all the 
phenomena of consciousness are the psychological 
expressions of physiological processes or the irritations 
of our nerves,—especially of our brain. Vice versa these 
irritations are the material expression of the processes in 
our soul. 

The soul does not stir, unless the brain moves 
simultaneously. Whenever the same sensation or the 
same thought recurs, a certain physical process which 
belongs to this special sensation or thought is repeated; 
for both are inseparably connected. They are con- 
ditioned by and productive of each other. Accordingly 
from the course of our sensations we can draw inferences 
concerning the simultaneous and corresponding course of 
processes in the brain. The resolution of our sensations 
into their various elements is at the same time an analysis 
of the involved interactions of the various elementary 
cerebral functions or irritations. 

For instance, let us suppose that the great variety of 
the sensations of light and color can be reduced to a few 
simple or elementary sensations, to those of the principal 
colors; which by combining in different proportions 
can produce innumerable different sensations. This fact, 
if proven, would justify the conclusion that different 
kinds of elementary irritations can take place also in the 
nervous substance of the visual organ. Each of them 
corresponds to one of the elementary sensations, and the 
elementary irritations can be arranged in a manner 
analogous to that of the elementary sensations. Or 
similarly, if we succeed in reducing all the many and 
various gustatory sensations to a few simple sensations, 
we may again justly infer that a corresponding number 
of elementary irritations can be produced in the nerve 
substance of the tongue. 

Consequently the analysis of our sensations leads us 
to recognize the fact that what Johannes Muller sum- 
marily called the specific energy of a sensory nerve may 
be resolved into a certain number of elementary irrita- 


tions. But we need not assume that a distinct nerve 
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element is a medium for each simple irritation. 
The same nerve cell can produce thesensation of heat or 
of cold according to the direction in which its specific 
energy is irritated. The same fiber of the visual organ 
can be irritated in different ways and thus convey cor- 
respondingly different sensations of color. 

Each single kind of irritation, therefore, does not 
necessarily correspond to one and the same nervous 
substance. The specific energy of a certain nerve- 
element is not merely a simple property, it is not a 
faculty which causes only one kind of function, it is a 
multiform potency. 

The power of specializing and individualizing its 
functions is an inborn quality of living substance, and 
bears the richest and most wonderful fruit in the nervous 
system. Inthis respect the nervous system far surpasses 
all other organs. 

One fiber of a muscle performs the same function as 
all its other fibers, and even the fibers of different 
muscles possess essentially the very same energy. One 
liver cell works as all the other liver cells dv, and 
it cannot work otherwise. The intensity of a function 
may be different in the different fibers or cells of such an 
organ, but the kind of function is common to.all. 

Not so in the nervous system. The various energies 
in the various groups of the nervous elements are innate. 
By an innate faculty the optic nerve of the new-born 
babe responds to the ray of light which enters the eye with 
a sensation of light, and the nerve of the skin responds 
to an increase of temperature with a sensation of warmth. 

The specific energy of almost all other organs is 
definitely fixed at the time of birth and will change in 
the further development of life in degree only,—but 
never in character. 

The muscle fiber of a babe contracts in the same way, 
and thus exhibits the same energy, as does the muscle 
fiber of an adult person. The liver cell of an old man 
produces bile just as does the liver cell of a child. The 
muscle as well as the liver grows with the entire man, 
but the fibers and cells added can always perform only 
one and the same function. Some fibers and cells 
perish in the course of life, but those which take their 
place merely perform the functions of the replaced 
fibers and cells. 3 

Thus the innate energy of almost all organs remains 
unchanged throughout life. “The individual small 
cell organisms of which the organs consist come and go, 
one generation follows another, in some organs more 
rapidly and in others moreslowly. Theliving substance 
of each single element is consumed and then replaced 
by nutrition, but their faculty and activity always 
remain the same. In the nervous system all this is very 
different. Although, as a rule, the innate energies of 
many regions, especially in the peripheral nervous sys- 
tem, remain unchanged throughout life, there is in the 
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nervous system of a new-born babe some living substance 
which is ready to be moulded for the performance of 
this or that function and for the development of this 
or that ixdividual energy. 

Above all, the brain of a new-born babe is not a 
completed structure. It grows and develops; and if the 
externally visible growth has reached its limits, the 
internal process of formation continues. Up to the moment 
of birth the nervous system with the brain is developed 
according to its own inner law. Untilthen, neither 
light nor sound nor any other sensory irritation has 
affected the nerves and the brain has beenasleep. After 
birth thousands of new incitations at once intrude from 
the external world upon the nervous system. The 
eye is opened to the vibrations of ether and sound waves 
obtrude upon the ear, pressure and impact, cold and 
warmth affect the skin—thus placing the brain which 
heretofore was left to itself, under the influence and 
discipline of the external world, 

Before birth the chemical processes of the nervous 
system, its change of matter and its growth, depended 
upon internal conditions of life. After birth the incita- 
tions of the extérnal world excite the brain and produce 
a more vigorous exchange of matter for further develop- 
ment and increase of the living substance. The further 
development, the inner formation and cultivation hence- 
forth depend upon occurrences in the external world 
which the brain experiences. 

All living substance, especially nerve matter, has 
the peculiarity that every irritation produced in a limited 
region at once spreads to the adjoining parts. It con- 
tinues spreading as long as it meets with any substance 
which is capable of being similarly irritated and which, 
so to speak, responds to such irritation. 

The specific irritation awakened in the sensory 
nerves by external causes, is thus transmitted to the virgin 
parts ofthe brain. Herein the most youthful and most 
docile living substance, the irritation terminates, and here 
every kind of irritation finds its echo. For this substance 
which possesses no innate and definitely specialized 
energy, has not yet through the frequent repetition 
of a certain kind of irritation lost the susceptibility for 
all other irritations. 

Ifthe virgin substance of the brain is excited and 
internally agitated by an irritation which has been trans- 
mitted through the nerve fibers of the sensory organs, 
an increased ability to reproduce the same kind of irrita- 
tion is acquired by a permanent change of its internal 
structure. If the sensory nerve again transmits the 
same irritation, the cerebral substance responds to it more 
éasily. The oftener it is repeated, the stronger will grow 
the inclination to reproduce just this kind of irritation. 
Through frequent repetition, one particular kind of func- 
tion becomes, as it were, the second nature of a single cere- 
bral cell, i.e.the cell acquires this special ability orenergy. 
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In this way the individual energies of the cerebral cells 
and fibers are developed by education on the basis of the 
inherited dispositions. Also the additional energy which 
the cells acquire during life, is transmitted by inheritance 
upon the new formed cells which are generated by parti- 
tion. These new cells can in their turn develop, evolve 
or modify the inherited energy. | 

The anatomical arrangement of the brain is such as 
to place (single) parts of the so-called gray substance 
into a particularly intimate relation with special sensory 
nerves. The irritation of a sensory nerve fiber will 
necessarily seize upon and affect those cerebral cells first 
which are in closest connection with it. But each 
cerebral cell is connected with other cerebral cells by a 
net-work of most delicate nerve fibers. | 

The irritation which enters from the sensory nerve 
fiber into the gray substance, can advance (through those 
cerebral elements which are excited first) in all direc- 
tions farther and farther into the labyrinth of the cere- 
bral cells and fibers until at last it dies out and ceases 
sooner or later, or in exchange, calls forth new irritations 
which starting from the brain return to the peripheral 
nervous system. 

Every cerebral element is subject to the educating 
influence of those sensory nerve fibers with which it is 
anatomically connected and whose energies are most 
closely related to it. But these single cerebral elements 
can receive irritations, although in a weaker degree, also 
from the adjoining fibers of the same sensory nerve and 
even from those nerve fibers which enter the gray sub- 
stance in more remote parts and which originate in other 
sensory organs. 

In this way the cerebral substance is constantly per- 
meated with many diverse irritations, which crowd upon 
it from all the sensory regions. The cerebral cell will 
be particularly educated for the qualities of these irrita- 
tions. According to the opportunity of easily and repeat- 
edly receiving irritation from this or that sensory organ 
and from such or such a sensory nerve fiber. It will ac- 
quire the faculty of reproducing them vigorously, as 
often as an incitation, be it ever so weak, is offered. 

Consequently every single cerebral element in the 
course of its development and under the influence of 
sensory experience attains an individual character. And 
it may be asserted that not even two of the innumerable 
cerebral cells are alike in kind and degree of individual 
energy. If one cerebral cell is destroyed there would of 
course be many others which possess in all essential points 
the same energy, and can by their functions compensate 
its loss, but no other cerebral element could do exactly 
the same work with exactly the same individual ability, 
with the same ease and exactness, as no man can, in all 
respects, entirely replace another man. 

Experience and practice rest upon this specialisation 
and individualization of the functions in the different 
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cerebral elements, and the energies of the nervous sub- 
stance which are developed in the course of our life are 
the organic expression of our individual memory. 

The nervous system, and above all the brain, is the 
grand izstrumentarium of consciousness. Each single 
cerebral element is a particular tool. Consciousness 
may be likened to workingmen whose tools gradually 
become so numerous, so various and so specialized that 
he has for every detail of his work a tool which is 
specially adapted to perform just this kind of work 
most easily and accurately. Ifhe‘oses one of his tools, he 
still possesses a thousand other tools to do the same work 
although with more difficulty and loss of time. Should 
he lose these thousands also, he might retain hundreds, 
with which he can possibly do his work still, but the diffi- 
culty increases. He must have lost a very large number 
of his tools if certain actions became absolutely impossible. 

The knowledge of the tools alone does not suffice to 
ascertain what work is performed by the tools. The 
anatomist therefore will never understand the labyrinth 
of cerebral cells and fibers and the physiologist will 
never comprehend the thousand-fold intertwined actions 
of its irritations, unless they succeed in resolving the 
phenomena of consciousness into their elements in order 
to obtain from the kind and strength, from the progres- 
sion and connection of our perceptions, sensations and 
conceptions, a clear idea about the kind and progression 
of the material processes in the brain. Without this clue 
the brain will always be like a closed book to us. 

We can also compare the brain to a book. A book 
is anatomically a number of rectangular white leaves 
bound on one side and marked on their pages with 
numerous black spots of different form and size. Under 
a microscope the leaves will be seen to consist of delicate 
fibers, and the black spots of minute black granules. A 
chemical analysis will show that the leaves are cellulose, 
the spots carbon and a resinous oil. If all this has been 
investigated and ascertained with the utmost accuracy, 
we do not know, in the least, why the black spots are 
arranged just in this and in no other way, why some 
spots are large and others small, why some occur fre- 
quently others rarely, why the single leaves follow one 
another in this and in no other order, and altogether what 
the whole book really means. _ 

Whoever wishes to know what the book signifies 
must know what is the function of the specific energy 
of each single letter and of the individual energy of each 
single word—in short he must know how to read. 

Nothing can be fully explained by a simile, and it is 
perhaps dangerous to attempt to adorn the dry language 
of science with allegories. 

But let a scientist wear his working apparel while 
plowing the field of his science; and when, on a festive 
occasion he offers the fruits of his labor to others, he 
should be welcome in a festive garment. 
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THE UNKNOWABLE, 

The most modern specter that is haunting the 
realms of philosophy goes under the odd name of 
the Unknowable. Ghosts and goblins are done away with 
by science, but, in spite of that, superstition returns and 
assumes a vaguer and more indistinct form in the idea of 
an indefinite and undefinable something which is sup- 
posed to be an inscrutable mystery. Some people fear 
it asa hidden power,—some reverence it as the embodi- 
ment of perfection,—some love it as a fit object of their 
unaccountable longings,—and almost all who in their 
fantastical visions imagine to conceive it, bow down 
and worship it. It is the Baal of modern philosophy, 
and even the idoloclasts of the nineteenth century have 
not freed themselves from this fetich. While denounc- 
ing supernaturalism in the religious creeds of to-day, 
they preach the supernaturalism of a mystic Unknowable 
which lies beyond human experience, and do not seem 
to be aware of their inconsistency. 

The unknown is by no means the unknowable, for 
our ignorance in some subject does not justify the 
dogmatic assertion, that it can not be known at all. 

The belief in the Unknowable is the significant fea- 
ture of agnosticism, and agnosticism is just as much 
dualistic as is supernaturalism. It separates the world 
into two distinct existences,—the natural and knowable 
world,—and the unknowable or mysterious realm which 
either lies beyond or is interwoven with nature so as to 
infect Nature herself and render her plainest and most 
lucid phenomena unintellegible and enigmatic. 

The realm of this mysterious Unknowable is gener- 
ally supposed to be the province of religion, and this 
error naturally prompts people to declare that religion 
cannot have a scientific basis. The object of religion, 
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they assert lies beyond human cognition and experi- 
ence: otherwise, they say, religion could not exist. 

The Unknowable is like the fog which, as the 
Anglo-Saxon saga relates, was rising in the shape of 
the giant Grendel from the fens and marshes in Jutland, 
and faunted the 4alls of men. “ A Beowolf is wanted 
to slay thisogre; and Beowolf represents the wholesome 
light and warmth of the sun. Before the rays of truth 
which science pours forth, the foggy monster of the 
Unknowable gradually disappears and reveals to the 
human eye reality as it is. 

The father of agnosticism is not so much Herbert 
Spencer as Kant, who divided the world in things as 
they appear to us and things as they are in themselves. 
The former are mere phenomena or states of conscious- 
ness in our minds, while the latter he supposed to be 
inaccessible to cognition, 

Now, idealism is quite correct in so far as things 
themselves do not enter our brain. It is undeniable that 
our cognition consists in images, and even the most 
scientific and philosophic conceptions of the world are 
constructed of images of things. If these images and 
the ideas abstracted from them agree with and conform 
to the things which they represent, they aretrue; other- 
wise, they are erroneous. Cognition means nothing 
more or less than the correct representation of things in 
psychic images and ideas, and things are knowable 
because they can be mirrored in the brains of reasonable 
beings. 

Kant proved that all knowledge is relative; absolute 
cognition does not exist. This is irrefutably true, for 
cognition pre-supposes a relation between a cognizing 
subject and a cognized object. This relation is the es- 
sential feature and conditio sine gua non of cognition. Ac- 
cordingly Kant proved that absolute cognition is im- 
possible. So far he is right; but when, for the protec- 
tion of old theologies, he says “ I must abolish knowledge 
to make room for belief,” he goes too far. <A thing 
which is impossible does not exist, and the Kantian things 
in themselves (absolute things), which as such are be- 
yond our ken, do not exist either. 

The existence of a thing implies the manifestation of 
its existence. It exists only in so far as it manifests itself. 
Absolute existence which is not manifested in some way 
means non-existence, it is a contradictio in adjecto and a 
chimerical impossibility. And this, I believe, is the solu- 
tion of Hegel’s dictum, as quoted by Prof. Cope in his 
essay Evolution and Idealism, “ Existence and non-ex- 
istence are identical.” This is true if Hegel refers to an 
absolute existence or an existence in or by itself. 

_ The world, however, does not consist of things 
recognizable—and of fog around them. Natural phenom- 
ena are not effects of transcendent causes from trans- 
mundane sources. Nature is one throughout, and 
natural phenomena are linked together by causation. 
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Causality, the law of causation, is not a capricious 
_ ukase of a mysterious power; fundamentally it is the 
same as the logical rule of indentity or the arithmetical 
formula “ once one is one.” Causality is the law of 
identity in change; which means that wherever any 
change takes place the elementary particles of matter 
remain the same—their form only is changed by some 
transposition of their parts. 

It is universally accepted that all phenomena of Na- 
ture occur according to the law of cause and effect. And 
this irrefragable causality is the reason why Nature is in- 
telligible throughout. Scientific research is nothing but 
the tracing of effects to their causes. There are many 
problems which have not yet been investigated, and 
there are innumerable things we do not yet know of, 
but there are no phenomena in the world which fer se 
are unintelligible. The vastness and grandeur of the 
world are so great that the province of science is un- 
limited, and that after each discovery new problems 
will constantly present themselves to keep the inquiring 
scientist busy; but there is no phenomenon which can in 
itself be declared unknowable. Nature 7s knowable and 
Nature’s essence is intelligibility; there is no transmun- 
dane or supernatural existence beyond Nature. 

The doctrine is often repeated, that man has a hanker- 
ing after the Unknowable. Some scientists suppose it to 
be a characteristic feature of man. Max Miiiller, in his 
answer to Darwin, says incidentally with regard to this 
longing for the mysterious, “Ce/a me passe” ; and there 
may be found more men of his stamp who agree with 
Max Miiller on this point. Science, to be sure, rests on 
the supposition that all phenomena and all things are 
cognizable. 

The agnostic’s usual objection to discarding the Un- 
knowable is that “ No onecan explain what matter is; we 
know what metal is and what wood is, but the ultimate 
principle of metal and of wood, matter itself, is unknow- 
able.” 

This objection shows how dualistic agnosticism is. 
The agnostic, or he who proposes such objection, con- 
ceives wood, on the one hand, as a knowable thing hav- 
ing properties which can be recognized by experiment; 
but, on the other hand, beyond or behind or within this 
knowable thing, he supposes, an unknowable essence 
exists which we call matter. And this unknowable 
matter is the cause of the knowable which, in this parti- 
cular case, appears to be wood or metal. bea | 

The word “matter” is a generalization which is ab- 
stracted from all the many different matters. Wood as 
well as metal is matter, both have the properties of 
matter in common, and each have in addition some 
special characteristic qualities. Iron again has all pro- 
perties of metal and some other special ones besides. 
But matter is not a thing in itself which exists behind or 
beyond the real existences. It is a chiffre, or symbol, 
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devised for economizing our thought, and we cannot 
expect more of such an abstract concept than the fulfil- 
ment of its purpose. Matter is a generalization, but there 
is no mystery about it. 

The same holds good with all other generalizations 
which become mysterious only when, by some miscon- 
ception, they are supposed to be real things beside or 
beyond or within the things from which they are 
abstracted. 

Another objection of the agnostic is the “unintelligi- 
bility of the Infinite”; and the Infinite (which then is 
spelt with a capital I) is declared to be the object of 
religious worship. Even Prof. Max Miiller joins (or at 
least seems to join) the agnostic in his definition of re- 
ligion. However, the Infinite is as little mysterious as 
abstractions. It is as plain as any arithmetical calcula- 
tion, WhenI count, I may count up to a hundred or to 
a thousand or to a million, or to whatever number I please. 
If 1 do not stop for other reasons, I may count on without 
stopping—in a word, into infinity. The Infinite accord- 
ingly is a mathematical chiffre denoting a process with- 
out limits. The mathematician employs the chiffre, and 
there is no mystery about it. 

If the Infinite is not a thing to be worshiped, but a 
mathematical or arithemetical process, we can produce 
an infinitude wherever we can apply such an infinite 
process. If we soar into the heavens and let our 
thoughts wander into cosmic space, we may proceed 
from star to star in the milky way, and beyond weshall 
perhaps reach other milky ways. If we still proceed, we 
may wander in empty space into infinitude. If these 
wanderings were possible we need stop as little as in 
counting. 

A drop of mercury can just as well be used as an 
instance of infinitude as the universe. It can be divided 
into two halves, and each half is again divisible. It is 
divisible ad infinitum because the division is a process 
which may be carried on as long as one pleases. The 
infinitely small is no more a thing in itself than the 


infinitely great, and there is no more mystery in the one 


than in the other, 

The Unknowable is a dogma in the negative creed of 
agnosticism, and the agnostic clings to it as if it were 
sacred. He argues, it must exist, because man cannot 
grasp the entirety of nature—because man cannot com- 
prehend the ultimate principle or raison Wétre of 
phenomena. The world,—the whole universe, as well as 
the details of nature—are so wonderful and so mys- 
teriously marvelous that we cannot but believe in the 
Unknowable, and the very existence of the world is 
incomprehensible. 

The ultimate ratsons @étre of mathematics are the 
most simple and self-evident axioms, and it is to be ex- 
pected that the ultimate raison d’étre of natural pheno- 
mena is just as simple and self-evident. It is true that 
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the world, as a whole and in its several phenomena, 
is most wonderful, and wherever we inquire into 
Nature, Nature is grand and sublime. But there is 
no mystery about it—no unknowability. Nature is 
essentially knowable, and beyond Nature is empty non- 
existence. 

As to existence in general, it is a fact which is by no 
means unknowable. “ But its cause is unknowable,” 
the agnostic says. This would be true if the dualistic 
view were correct But as matters are, the question as 
to what is the cause of the world is unjustifiable. The 
world is not an effect of an unknown and transcendent 
cause. The world is a reality—it is the sum of all exist- 
ence; and our idea of the world as a whole is the most 
general and comprehensive abstraction of this reality. 
The dualistic theologian whose God is a supernatural and 
transmundane being, says, God is the cause of the world. 
If this argumentation were allowable we must further 
ask, What is the cause of God? But the question itself, 
as to the cause of existence in general, is not admissible ; 


for the law of causation is applicable to all phenomena 


of Nature, but not to the existence of Nature, which 
must be accepted as a fact. 

_ The Unknowable must be considered as a personifi- 
cation, or at least substantiation, of an abstract idea. 
Goethe says, somewhere, “ Man rarely realizes how 
anthropomorphic he is.” 

The belief in the unknowable is perhaps in the 
psychical development of man, as Auguste Compte says, 
the natural intermediate stage between the standpoint of 
old theological views and scientific positivism.* The 
surest way out of the maze of the agnostic unknowable, 
is to define first what is knowable before making state- 
ments about the unknowable. If we do so we shall find 
that Faust’s complaint is not true when he says: 


_ “That which one does not know, one needs to use; 
And whatone knows, one uses never.” 


Nature with all her rich and wonderful, works lies 
within the sphere of the Knowable and those questions 
as to the cause of existence at large (transcendent 
topics as Kant styles them) which by their very nature 
admit of no answer, are—as explained above—not justi- 
fied. 

The human soul was, by a dualistic misinterpreta- 
tion, supposed to be supernatural, because the human 
mind soared far above all other natural existences. 
But, the human soul, although it surpasses the nature or 


*I had myself toovercome the metaphysicism, asI had previously to over- 
come the supernaturalistic views ot my childhood. Careful readers of my 
pamphlet Monism and Meliorism will find that where I speak of the limit of our 
cognition I do not mean that there is something Unknowable beyond that limit. 
The limits of cognition are subjective not objective. The essential feature ot 
explaining natural phenomena is to classify one special case under a general 
law which embodies its reason, or its gronnd, or its principle of explanation. 
By ascending from special reasons to more general reasons we must at least 
come to the universal reason, which whatever is may be, is the ultimate princi- 
ple of explanation. This ultimate principle or raison d’éire is the natural limit 
of our reasoning, for it would be absurd to ask for amore general principle 
thanthe universal principle. 
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animal existence, remains Nature—it is only Nature of a 
higher kind. 

Nature, it is true, is wonderful; but what is most 
wonderful it is that the most intricate and complicated 
phenomena of Nature are marvelously simple in their ulti- 
mate elementary causes. The problems of the world are 
innumerable, the range of inquiry is infinite, and all 
problems as to the causes of natural phenomena are 


_ solvable, for, throughout, Nature is intelligible. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

The holiday season with its Christmas tree, Christ- 
mas gifts and New Years wishes is passed and we have 
returned to our usual occupations. A joyous reflection 
is still lingering over the remembrance of these days of 
merry family life and love of mankind, for the gifts of 
the Christmas table are with us and remind us of their 
beloved givers. How poor are those who are devoid of 
these joys which giving and receiving affords. A 
picture in Puck shows us Santa Claus turning his 
back to the circles of the rich where he finds such 
plenty as to render him with his gifts superfluous. 
The lesson taught in this picture is that the poor in love 
and in the enjoyment of love are, as a rule, the rich,— 
while the poor are often blessed with an immeasurable 
wealth of this festive happiness. It is the same lesson 
taught by Christ when he said: “It is easier for a 
camel to gothrough the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God.” And may we 
add: Fora rich man to have a merry Christmas?” 

Is it his riches which prevent him from enjoying 
the giving and receiving of gifts of love? Oh no, on 
the contrary they enable him to enjoy the greater joy of 
giving more liberally than his poorer fellow man can do. 
If a man is deprived of his merry Christmas, although 
he is not in needy circumstances, it is he himself who 
has robbed himself of it,—it is his own stolid heart which 
debars him from the warmth which, during this festive 
time more than usually, pervades all mankind. 

There is a charm in a Christmas gift which is 
imparted only to those who are fit to receive it. Some- 
thing of the giver attaches to every gift, something of 
his sympathy, love or friendship, and this difficult to 
define but very definite something gives to the gift its 
real value. The value of the gift in money is its market 
value, The real value lies concealed in the sentiments 
of the donor and receiver; it contains part of the donor’s 
soul which is transmitted to the receiver. But this 
sentiment must be reciprocated in order to be transmitted. 
The donor and receiver must be in a sympathetic com- 
munion of some kind. There must be some relation or 
connection, and it is the revealing and acknowledge- 
ment of this connection, of which the transfer of a gift is 
a symbol. Christmas is the festival of family life and of 
universal love of humanity. It preaches the unity of 
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the human race, the unity of all intellectual and spiritual 
life in the world. : 

This is the source of the right enjoyment of Christmas 
gifts and wherever it is lacking, Santa Claus turns his 
back, in spite of rich gifts or the exchange of precious 
presents. But wherever it obtains, people feel rich and 
are rich because of this immeasurable wealth of love and 
good will, which are a treasure where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through 
and steal. 

It is this wealth which gives to the widow’s mite its 
value, it is the essential and indispensable life-blood in 
everything that is truly humane or great, and it is also 
the quintessence of the religious sentiment. 


SURSUM. 
BY * * * 


Onward our march must be, 
Faithful and true! 
Nobler humanity will us imbue. 
No pain nor trouble shun, 
Sternly our duty done, 
Faithful and true! 


Let us by mental power 
Passions control. 
Patiently elevate the human soul. 
Though our paths thorny be, 
Let us with honesty 
Strive for our goal. 


Progress and laboring 
Never must tire. 
«“ One with the Cosmos,” be that our desire! | 
Strong our alliance be, 
Onward with constancy 
Nobly aspire. 


THE EDUCATION OF PARENTS BY THEIR CHIL- 
DREN. 
BY CARUS STERNE. 
( Conclusion.) 

In the animal kingdom the father does not get the 
benefit of the ennobling influence of the rearing of the 
young wherever he does not participate in it; and as a 
rule he does not. 

But, generally speaking, this loss is not great; for if 
the refining power, which the rearing of the young 
exerts, leaves any appreciable effects in the female, the 
same is transmitted to her male offspring, making them 
sharers in its wholesome influence. 

Elsewhere we have seen that the systematic care of 
the young develops most favorably in the case of birds 


and mammals. The earliest birds, like the reptiles, 


probably left their eggs to be hatched by the sun; for 


even now, birds of the lower species require the aid of 
solar or terrestrial heat when hatching their eggs. 

Sitting on their eggs is now the general practice of 
birds; but there is a noticeable distinction between the 
higher and the lower species, the young of the latter 
leaving the nest and becoming independent very early, 
while those of the former must be fed and cared for in 
the nest for weeks. 

This care, necessitated by the helplessness of the 
little ones, is undoubtedly the cause of the numerous 
instances of kindness and charity towards the young of 
other birds. 

Singing birds possess a perfect passion for self. - 
sacrifice, and it has been observed that they have repeat- 
edly adopted and reared orphaned birdlings. As is well 
known, some feathered tramps regularly take advantage 
of this trait of the kind-hearted singing birds in the most 
shameless manner. 

Birds have also been seen to feed their blind com- 
panions, and do innumerable things for which men 
expect to be rewarded on earth and in heaven. 

I do not think that similar acts are seen among lower 
species of animals unaccustomed to care for their young. 
The conflict with egotism here begins, ending in self- 
sacrifice and self-denial, which has been pronounced the 


greatest victory. 


The result of this conflict becomes more apparent in 
mammals, where a closer relation exists between mother 
and child, and finally reaches a point of extravagance 
which is almost absurd. The child is part of its mother, 
not only in a physical, but also in a spiritual sense, and 
it is a well-known fact that the affection of the mother is 
all the greater where much anxiety has been involved 
in the rearing of the child. ‘ 

The lower animals are all self-taught, and only those 
that live in communities, such as the termites, ants, bees, 
etc., perhaps attend to the training of their young. 

A self-taught creature can rarely accomplish as much 
as one that has had careful instruction—a fact daily 
demonstrated by birds that have been taught by their 
own kind or by human beings. 

In my opinion, the systematic instruction of the young 
in mammals, partly accounts for the really marvellous 
growth of the brain in this class of animals. Observe a 
cat train her young; note how systematically she pro- 
ceeds from play to work, from the easy to the more 
difficult. While nursing some of her litter, she uses her 
tail to teach the others to observe and hold something 
animate. Then she catches animals to instruct the little 
ones in the rudiments of the chase, and finally shows 
them how to catch birds and mice. : 

But—I cannot but repeat—not only do the young 
learn from the mother, but she, in turn, learns to renounce 
the empty vanities of life for their sake, and pursue 
more-satisfactory pleasures. The extent of the effects 
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of this may be seen in the characteristics of animals of 
all the higher types. 

For example, let us take the elephant. Not to serve 
as food for man, but merely for the sake of its tusks, of 
which innumerable knick-knacks are made, this noble 
animal appears destined to speedy extinction. Tosecure 
it with ease, the bushes in which it hides are set on fire. 
Surrounded by flames, exposed to certain destruction, it 
gives affecting proofs of heroism. Regardless of the 
intense heat scorching its hide, it fills its trunk with 
water, as Schweinfurth tells us, and spurts it over its 
offspring, in order to save it at least from destruction. 

I wish that this story were repeated in every 
school, so that at least a portion of the future generation 
might be induced to abandon the fashion of using 
the various toys and other articles made of ivory. 

In this instance we clearly perceive how the love for 
its offspring develops the ingenuity of the animal. Inthe 
moment of unforeseen peril it applies the means of cool- 
ing, which, in the heat of the African desert it has discov- 
ered to be effective. It betrays a higher impulse, which, 
without this incentive, could not, and would not exist. 

I hold that the altruistic impulses, which we observe 
in animals living in communities, are the result of their 
earliest training, just as, in the case of human beings, a 
man is first initiated into the higher religion of active 
humanity, in the nursery. 

Undoubtedly much of this feeling has already 
become part of human nature, as may be seen in the 
instinctive altruistic impulses, and the disposition to 
render assistance to others, as when, for instance, one 
who cannot swim plunges into the water to rescue a 
drowning man. 

The above-described moderator of animal egotism 
may be said to prove its highest efficacy, when parents 
attempt by force to instill into their children, what the 
nursery and the school of life are wont to teach,—the 
control of natural impulses. 

Generally the punishment of the little ones causes 
gieater suffering to the parents than to the children. 
The former must carry on that hardest of battles with 
their own affections, unless anger and indignation come 
to their aid. The essentially moral significance of these 
actions was sincerely appreciated by the great lover of 
humanity, who applied this means of education even to 
the highest ideal, God, and exclaimed: “For whom 
the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.” 

It seems to me that psychologists have never duly 
recognized the importance of family life, as the fountain- 
head of the highest and noblest impulses. 

This Mttle sketch will have accomplished its purpose, 
if it establishes the belief that love is fundamentally a 
natural phenomenon, which in all its forms of evolution, 
even to the veneration of the “ Woman Soul,” has the 
strong roots of its power in family life, 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF MAL-OBSERVATION AND 
LAPSE OF MEMORY, AS VIEWED BY 
RICHARD HODGSON, LL. D.* 


To the Editor: 

Having just finished reading the proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research (London, England, May No., 1887), and 
being especially interested in the one hundred and thirteen pages 
by Richard Hodgson, LL. D., on “The Possibilities of Mal- 
Observation and Lapse of Memory,” I cannot forbear jotting 
down a few facts arising “from a practical point of view,” as 
given by this distinguished critical scientist and investigator, for 
the benefit of the readers of Tuk Oren Court. 

Dr. Hodgson states in his Introduction, that up to ten years 
ago, when he attended his first seance, he had regarded the 
opinions of Professor Wallace on Spiritualism as mainly correct; 
that “in every case the investigators have either retired baffled 
or become converts”; “but hitherto” (the Doctor continues), 
“the physical phenomena which I have witnessed were clearly 
ascertained by my friends and myself to be fraudulent, or they 
were in conclusive and accompanied by circumstances which 
strongly suggested trickery.” “Notwithstanding, Dr. Hodgson © 
adds: “Three years ago I was still under the impression that a 
large mass of reliable testimony existed.” But he further states, 
“T have long since concluded that | estimated this testimony too 
highly.” In the meantime he visited India for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the Theosophical phenomena of Madame Blavatsky. 
Here he compared the testimony of many dona fide witnesses 
to events belonging to the class of conjuring performances. The 
different accounts which he heard from eye-witnesses of the 
tricks of the Hindoo jugglers surprised him. He saw many 
of these performances himself, and learned secretly from 
the jugglers themselves, how they were done. This en- 
abled him to detect more easily jugglery in Spiritualism. In 
England, a man by the name of William Eglinton had dumb- 
founded all beholders with his slate performances, materaliza- 
tions, and consoling test-messages. Dr. Hodgson believed that 
the witnesses were deceived by mal-observation, lapse of memory, 
misdirection of attention and misdescription, and that Eglinton’s 
phenomena were all due to conjurers’ tricks. With the advantage 
of the experience gained from the Hindoo jugglers he was pre- 
pared to compare actual occurrences with “the misdescriptions 
given by intelligent spectators who were unaware of the modus 
operandi of the tricks.” He found with the misdescriptions of 
honest intelligent witnesses “the phenomena were perfectly 
explicable by conjuring. But the most eminent defenders of 
mediumistic phenomena refused to admit their validity or signifi- 
cance,” adds Dr. Hodgson. “They would not beliveve that mal- 
observation, treachery of memory, misdirection of the attention, 
and misdescription could lead so far astray the honest intelligent 
witness, and that he could be deceived by a conjurer’s tricks, and 
mistake the same for evidences of the presence of spirits and 
their operations.” 

This being so, a Mr. S. J. Davey (alias, Mr. David Clifford) 
attempted all the feats of the medium Eglinton, and how wonder- 
fully he succeeded is described in some one hundred pages. He 
was supposed to have been a genuine medium, except by the few 
who were in the secret; though, like John W, Truesdell, of our 
country, of Bottom Facts notoriety, he did not affirm it to be 
spirits or receive compensation, but finally declared he did it all by 
conjuring. As in Mr. syeneare case, he was not believed by 
the Spiritualists. 

* Dr. Hodgson is secretary of the American Society for Psychical Research, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and is credited with having exposed Madame 
Blavatsky, of Theosophical fame. 
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In Dr. Hodgson’s article in the May number of the Psychical 
Research, he fully demonstrates his affirmations of mal-observation 


by the reports of honest intelligent witnesses, who, although. 


present at the same sittings, vary so widely in their descriptions 
of the same proceedings that it amazes the reader. Furthermore, 
Mr. Davey utterly denies the reports of his friends who assert 
that they never take their eyes from the medium or the slate, or 
that the slate never leaves their hand or sight, or is hidden away 
under their coats; while Mr. Davey assures them their attention 
was misled just long enough—perhaps thirty seconds—for him 
to do what he desired in order to enable him to perform the jug- 
glery. What renders this all the more interesting and satisfac- 
tory is, Dr. Hodgson and others in the secret, witness the whole 
operation, and know that Mr. Davey’s affirmations are correct; 
the same as I was privileged in the case of Mr. Truesdell, and saw 
him perform the wonders himself, and know he tells the truth when 
he declares “ I know I do it myself.” 

What then becomes of Mr. Eglinton’s claim to spirit aid and 
power when Mr. Davey performs the same feats by jugglery? 
And what becomes of Mr. Wallace’s boast that “ The physical phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism have all, or nearly all, been before the 
world for twenty years; the theories and explanations of reviewers 
and critics do not touch them, or in any way satisfy any sane 
man who has repeatedly witnessed them; they have been tested 
and examined by skeptics of every grade of incredulity, men in 
every way qualified to detect imposture or to discover natural 
causes—trained physicists, medical men, lawyers, and men of busi- 
ness—but in every case the investigators have either retired 
baffled, or become converts.” Now, Dr. Hodgson has shown 
that these men were mot “ qualified to detect imposture,” by prov- 
ing the imposture himself; that the jugglery was as far beyond 
their perception as is the ordinary juggler’s performances beyond 
the ken of the crowds who gaze at them; that these “ qualified 
men” were not able, through mal-observation, lapse of memory, 
and misdirection of attention, to even describe the occurrences of 
a sitting accurately, when they themselves were the chief partici- 
pants, and cautioned constantly to watch every movement lest 
they be imposed upon by trickery. 

I cannot forbear quoting from a review of the May number of 
the above proceedings “By a Firm Believer,” published in the 
Pall Mall Gazette (London, September 6, 1887): “The Society 
for Psychical Research has been at it again. * * * When 
Mdme. Blavatsky came, a few years ago, with her bright army of 
gurus, theosophists, and chelas, to rescue us from the sordid reali- 


‘ties of nineteenth century materialism, we were pleased, stimu- 


lated, interested, and morally regenerated. Nobody asked the 
Pyschical Society to interfere. But they did; and spoiled the fun, 
too, in no time. Actually sent a man named Hodgson—a man 
who called himself a gentleman—who reckoned up Mdme. Bla- 
vatsky as if he were a detective and she a common card-cutter and 
fortune-teller. He found out a lot of things which he might as 
well have kept to himself; and the end was that Mdme. Blavatsky 
was exposed by the very Society that might have been expected 


to shield her. 


“ But one favorite of the unseen world was left to us, If we 
wanted a message from a deceased relative, or a hint, written by 
shadowy hands, as to the final mystery of existence, we could still 
buy a three-penny slate; bring it to William Eglinton, and there 
we were. You might wash that slate, and tie it up, and screw it 
down, and never take your one eye off it and your other off William 
Eglinton; you might grab it tight with your right hand and him 
with your left; you might keep your questions unuttered in the 
most secret recesses of your soul—yet when you untied and 
unscrewed the slate you would find your answer, or your loved and 
lost one’s message, written there in her own writing and in any 
colored chalk you liked to name. * * * 


“ Nobody would believe the mean ‘hing the Psychical went 
and did under these circumstances. Hodgson was in it, of course; 
but they got another man, named Davey, who, no doubt, dropped 
the suffix Jones in order to hide the real nature of his powers. He 
started slate-writing under the name of Clifford. * * * 
Seconded from below, Davey set to work to do everything Mr. 
Eglinton had done. He did not get the beautiful consoling 
messages, * * * but, of course, he got the writing in the 
colored chalks on the washed, tied, screwed, jealously-watched 
slates, and all the merely extraordinary stuff, such as answering 
hidden questions, quoting lines from books that had been 
secretly selected from the shelves by the sitters, and other 
things which are on the face af them utterly impossible except 
by supernatural aid. And now he has the audacity to turn 
round and declare that he is only a conjurer, and that therefore 
poor Mr. Eglinton may be aconjurer too! * * * The inference 
is obvious. The evidence for Mr. Davey’s miracles is as striking 
as that for Mr. Eglinton’s. But Mr. Davey’s miracles were 
conjurer’s tricks. Hrgo, Mr. Eglinton’s may also be conjuring 
tricks. This may be convincing to materialists, who deem that 
anything is more probable than that Mr. Davey should be in 
league with the Powers of Darkness. But to us who already 
know that Mr. Eglinton is in league with the Powers of Light, 
such an unholy compact is far more credible than that a number 
of respectable ladies and gentlemen should, even at the instigation 
of the man who blasted the career.of Mdme, Blavatsky, bear false 
testimony. * * * 

“ They shall not take our Eglinton from us as they took our 
Blavatsky.” 

Here follows a review of Mr. Morell Theobald’s book of three 
hundred pages, in which he “ gives example after example of the 
intimate and familiar intercourse which he has enjoyed for years 
with the guardian spirits of his hearth.” One of these “ examples” 
which “A Firm Believer” fancies “might touch even Mr. 
Hodgson, so unforced is its simple domestic pathos,” must 
suffice. 

“ After breakfast, while M. was in another room, she heard 
the knife machine going in the kitchen, where no one was, for 
the boy who cleans the knives was out; and on my daughter 
going in she found all the knives which we used for breakfast 
cleaned and put on the table. In the afternoon, the kettle was 
again filled by our little invisible friends and put to boil; and 
while both were sitting in the room, the teapot was half filled 
with boiling water and the tea made.” We leave to the reader 
to decide between the probabilities of the above statement com- 
pared with the probabilities of Dr. Hodgson’s theory of Mal- 
Observation and Lapse of Memory—or, possibly, a delusion 


bordering on the very verge of insanity. 
Eva E. GIBson. 


To the Editors: 

Dear Sirs:—I have read with much interest articles in THE 
Open Court, from time to time, and though sometimes finding 
occasion to differ from the conclusions reached, I have been glad 
to note the general tone of fairness pervading the whole. Ac- 
cordingly, as on page 594 of their present volume, your reference 
to “ A Clergyman in Jail in Boston,” shows that the writer is not 
in possession of the full facts on the subject, I wish you would 
call the attention of your readers to one or two facts in —_ 
to the imprisonment of Mr. Davis. 

The fact is that Mr. Davis, before iecniiatnn to preach, ap- 
plied to the police commissioners and inquired “ if policemen 
would be instructed to break up or interfere with preaching ser- 
vices conducted on the ‘common’ and other public grounds of 
the city, provided such meetings did not obstruct public travel 
or cause a breach of the peace.” The commissioners replied “Oh 
no, we should never do that,” and Mr. Davis held his meetings. 
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The ordinance under which he was arrested was one which had 
fallen into disuse—like the law against smoking on Boston streets. 
Its avowed purpose was to regulate preaching, but the present 
committee on the common used it to prohibit all preaching—re- 
fusing permits to many reputable citizens. Mr, Davis did not 
proceed in a spirit of defiance, but believing that under the State 
and National constitution he had a right to express himself upon 
the “Common,” desired to make a test case and obtain an author- 
itative decision. Many good citizens—other than church mem- 
bers—agree with him. The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 
decided in favor of the ordinance, but the Supreme Court of 
Michigan in a similar case has decided against the constitution- 
ality of the ordinance. It is a case for honest difference of opin- 
ion, and we hope to have the matter carried up higher. In the 
mean time it is only fair to ask that those who have only a 
partial knowledge of the facts should suspend their judgment in 
the matter. Our Boston city government has been wonderfully 
vigorous in prosecuting the offences of the preachers, and shame- 
fully derelict in prosecuting far more serious violations of law. Will 
you not again call attention to this matter in THe Open Court, 
and a little more charitably? 
Sincerely yours in the search for truth, 
H. B. HASTINGs, 
13 George street, Chelsea, Mass. 


145 Livac St., Provipence, R. I., Oct. 6, 1857. 


To Editor of Open Court: 

In your journal of August, 1887, I find an article from the 
pen of Ella E. Gibson from which I copy the following: “This 
commission, ‘The Seybert,’ has so well done its work, even in its 
preliminary report, that it would seem as if an unprejudiced per- 
son need only to read this book to be convinced that all the ‘so- 
called spirit manifestations can be produced by individuals now 
living.” 

_ Again I quote from same article: ‘“ But I will not detain the 
readers of OpEN Court with my remarks, but refer them to the 
book itself, only promising that if they will read it carefully and 
without prejudice, they will arrive at the conclusion that the 
believers in spiritualism, who have been converted to its theories 
by any of the so-called mediums exposed by this commission, will 
feel that they have been most egregiously humbugged.” 

I, as one of the class of spiritualists included in the so-called 
humbugged, shall esteem it a favor if you will give the following 
facts a space in your journal: 

In my early investigation of spiritualism, I with my wife 
attended a spiritual seance in Birmingham, England, “seeking for 
truth.” A young lady “a stranger” also an investigator, 
remarked to my wife that she earnestly desired to know if 
spiritualism was true. Nothing of importance occurred at our 
first attendance; two weeks later we again attended, and to our 
surprise the young lady before named was placed amongst the 
other mediums present. Shortly she arose, being in deep trance 
and standing before me a few seconds without uttering a word— 
then putting out her hand I took hold of it, and immediately the 
control through hersaid: “Ben, my boy, do you recognize me?” 
and pu.ling me from my seat placed my right hand upon her left 
arm, “the medium’s,” and said, “Ben, my boy, there is no broken 
limbs in heaven; I have both arms there.” The medium’s arm was 
icy cold; I did not like the touch, and withdrew my hand, immedi- 
ately. She again placed my hand upon the arm, which felt quite 
warm, and natural as ever, then said, “by embracing this glorious 
truth,my boy, you have given your Father much joy in his 
heavenly home.” Much more was said also. 

My father had lost his left arm, but I did not know he 
had broken it, which puzzled me; but relating the circumstance to 
my oldest sister she told me that he fell and broke it. “This could 


. subjects in a palatable and easily comprehended manner. 
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not be mind-reading” and I would ask, was that being egregiously 


nhumbugged? “TI think not.” 


About 20 years ago we had in our family a niece of my wife, 
that was with us from five years old until she married. She 
became a medium for physical manifestations, and at eleven 
years of age, a table five feet by two and-a-half feet, with the tips 
of her fingers upon it, would raise upon two legs and wriggling 
until it reached the lounge would then rest its end on the lounge 
and rear up against the wall of room.—She would also under con- 
trol write long messages—talking to my wife at same time, and 
would describe spirits present and give names correctly.—She 
would read the characteristics of people correctly, even strangers 
from letters placed to her forehead. 

“At Ir years was she a humbug ?” 

I am now living in the family of another niece. She has two 
children mediums, a girl of nine years and boy of ten years; both 
see spirits and describe them correctly. They also hear the spirits 
talk, and tell me what they say at times—(are they also humbug- 
ging me?) “Let Ella E. Gtbson answer,” and honestly and 
thoroughly investigate before she attempts to pass judgment upon 
a subject of which she is evidently totally ignorant. In 30 years 
of experience in spiritualism I have received evidence enough of 
its truth to fill a dozen of your journals. 

Yours for truth, 
Benyj'N. CROss. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


First Srerps1n Geometry. EAsy LESSONS IN THE DiFFER- 
ENTIAL Catcutus. By Richard A. Proctor. London: 
Longmans, Green Co. 1887. 

The author of these two little books—the well-known astron- 
omer and popular writer, Richard A. Proctor—has in these mathe- 
matical text books again shown his ability of presenting difficult 
We let 
the author speak for himself. He says in the preface to his Firs¢ 
Geometry: 

“ The object I have had in view in preparing this little work 
has been to remove for young students in geometry the dif- 
ficulties which I remember encountering when a beginner myself. 
Teachers and books explained then, as now, how certain problems 
are to be solved, but they did not show how the student was to 
seek for solutions for himself. They strove to impart readiness 
in following demonstrations rather than facility in obtaining 
solutions. My method of showing here why such and such paths 
should be tried, even though some may have to be given up, in 
searching for the solution of problems, will, I believe, do more to 
teach the young student how to work out solutions for himself 
than any number of solutions given him for reading.” 

Similarly he declares in his Zasy Lessons in the Differential 
Calculus; “I first took interest in algebra when I found that 
problems in Single and Double Position could be solved much 
more readily by algebra than by the rather absurd rules given for 
such problems in books on arithmetic. In like manner, I could 
find no interest in the Differential Calculus till, after wading 
through two hundred pages of matter having no apparent use (and 
for the most part really useless), I found the calculus available 
for the ready solution of problems in Maxima and Minima. This 
little work has been planned with direct reference to my own 
experience at school and college. The usual method of teaching 
the Differential and Integral Calculus seems to be almost as 
absurd (quite as absurd it could scarcely be) as the plan by which 
children, instead of being taught how to speak—-whether their 
own language or another—are made to learn by rote rules relating 
to the philosophy of language such as not one grammarian in ten 
thousand ever thinks about in after life.” 
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Pores. By David Atwood Wasson. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1888. 


This handsome little volume is edited by Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 
and contains three long poems with many short ones, among 
which are twenty-seven sonnets, One of the finest of these last 
is addressed to Charles Sumner, and begins thus: 

*“*Thou and the stars, our summer still shine on! 
No dark will dim, no spending waste, thy ray; 
And we as soon could doubt the milky way, 
Whether enduring be its silver zone, 
As question of thy truth.” 
In another fine passage, the poet tells those who love him best: 
“ But aught of inward faith must I forego, 
Or miss one drop from Truth’s baptismal hand, 
Think poorer thoughts, pray cheaper prayers, and grow 
Less worthy trust to meet your heart’s demand? 
Farewell! Your wish I for your sake deny; 
Rebel to love in truth to love am I,” 

This heroic self-respect gives a peculiar charm to all Mr, 
Wasson says about religion, for instance in these lines from the 
opening poem “Orpheus”: 

** Yet wherefore cry 
To Heaven? ’Tis the trick of craven souls 
To vex the gods with importunity, 
Entreating boons the base petitioner 
But from himself should seek. The gods love them 
That even against the gods, should there be need, 
Dare stand erect and to themselves be just.” 

Such quotations say more for the author than any comment. 
His many friends will be glad to find here printed for the first 
time, “the poem which he hoped would express to others the 
height and depth of his thought.” It is published unfinished, as 
he left it, and under the title, given by Mrs Cheney, but in his 
own words, “The Babes of God.” The creation of man is 
represented as commencing with the birth in heaven of child- 
like souls free from sin or error, and perfectly contented, until 
they begin to feel the need of expansion into fuller and deeper life. 
This new desire makes them ask their Father’s leave to depart 


out of celestial bliss and brightness, in search of trials, labor, and 


pain; which they meet heaped up into a black cloud over their 
path. Unfortunately, we have to leave them plunging bravely 
into the darkness. But other poems do full justice to the real 
brightness of our earthly home, which nowhere appears sunnier 
than in “ All’ Well,” which, as Mrs. Cheney justly says, “is a 
classic, and stands unrivaled in American poetry for its exquisite 
beauty, its far-reaching spiritual insight, its depth of faith, its joy 
of hope.” 

It has also the great charm of being much more musical than 
most of its companions, which are on the whole rather too much 
weighed down by gravity of theme and solemnity of tone to have 
much chance of popularity. Thoughtful readers will find much 
to value; though they may regret the preservation of some hasty 
utterances of indignation, like the sonnet “To Irish-born Amer- 
icans.” What is most to be regretted, however, is that Mr. 
Wasson did not more frequently content himself with giving us 
such beautiful pictures, and in such musical words, as these: 

** And golden the buttercup blooms by the way 
A song of the joyous ground; 
While the melody rained from yonder spray 
Is a blossom in fields of sound.” 
* Rills, in melody running 
Silver the solar ray, 
Age, its gray life sunning, 
Purls of the balmy day; 
Youths, on the river rowing, 
Path it with fading foam; 
Maids on the tide are strowing 
Leaves, that, adrift, become 
Barques of the fine romances 
Writ in their dreamful eyes, 
Barques for their fairy fancies, 
Freighted with sweet surmise.”’ 


F. M. 


‘Poems AND TRANSLATIONS. By Mary Morgan (Gowan Lea). 


Montreal: J. Theo. Robinson, 1887. 


The authors of these poems which are now collected in a 
handsome and elegantly bound volume, is well known to the 
readers of THE Open Court, who will remember having often 
seen verses from her pen, full of thought and poetry, in its 
columns. Her nom de flume, Gowan, is Scotch, and means in 
English, as she tells usin one of her poems,a wild daisy, the 
poet’s flower. As a motto she selected a few verses by the philoso- 


pher Fichte: 4 
** Das ewig Eine 
Lebt mir lm Leben, sieht in meinem Sehen. 
_ Nichts ist denn Gott; und Gott ist nichts denn Leben, ete. 
For those who are not familiar with her style, we select a few 
poems which pleased us most. 
To NATuRE. 
Nature, I would be thy child, 
Sit and worship at thy feet; 
Read the truth upon thy face, 
Wait upon thine accent sweet: 
I would put my hand in thine, 
Bow my head upon thy knee, 
Live upon thy love alone, 
Fearless, trusting all to thee. 
Lire’s PURPOSE, 
** Life’s purpose is accomplished !” exclaimed one, 
As with a sigh, that was not all of pain 
Nor yet of pleasure all, he turned again, 
Repeating, ‘‘ what Laimed to do is done !” 
Then came another voice: ‘“ Your course 1s run! 
The longed-for goal no sooner we attain, 
Then we descry that fairer heights remain, 
And find at last our work is but begun. 


**The call becomes, ‘So much remains to do!’ 

Our feet have traveled but a little way; 

And we have lagged perhaps, and blundered too, 
And wish we could forget—thankful that day 

Is still before us—that the flush of red 

Is not the evening glow, but dawn instead.” 


From the translations we select a poem of Fe Halm: “ My 


Heart, I Wish to ask Thee.” 


My heart, I wish to ask thee, 

What then is love, O say? 
** Two souls with one thought only, 
Two hearts turned toone lay!” 


And say, whence cometh love thet? 
** We know not of the where!” 
And Say how goeth love then? 
What goes was never there!” 
Ani tell me, what is pure love? 
** For self it hath no will!”’ 
And when is love the deepest? 
“‘When it is calm and still! ” 
And when is love the richest? 
“That is it when it gives !” 
And O, how talkest love, then? 
dost not taik—it lives!”’ 


True happiness (if understood) 
Consists alone in doing good. 
—SoMERVILLE. 
Ignorant of happiness, and blind to ruin, 
How oft are our petitions our undoing. 
—HarTeE. 
No man is blest by accident or guess; 
True wisdom is the price of happiness. 
— YOUNG. 
When the father is too fondly kind, 
Such seed he sows, such harvest shall he find. 


—DRYDEN. 
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THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER I/1. 

(Com: luded). 

She also partook of the aversion of her parents for 
the neighboring family. Even as a little child she had 
passed poutingly before the door of that house; never 
had her foot crossed its threshold, and when good 
Mrs. Hahn once asked her to shake hands, it was long 
before she could make up her mind to take her hand 
out of her apron pocket. Of the inhabitants of the 
neighboring house the one most annoying to her was 
young Fritz Hahn. She seldom associated with him, 
but unfortunately she was always in some embarrass- 
ment which enabled Fritz Hahn to act the part of her 
protector. Before she went to school, the eldest son of 
Frau Knips, already quite a big fellow, who painted 
fine pictures and birthday cards, and sold them to peo- 
ple in the neighborhood, wished to compel her to give 
the money she held in her hand for a devil’s head which 
he had painted, and which no one in the street would 
have; he treated her so roughly and so ill, that contrary 
to her wont, she became frightened and gave him her 
groschens, and weeping, held the horrible picture in her 
hand. Fritz Hahn happened to come that way, in- 
quired what had taken place, and when she complained 
to him of Knips’ violent conduct, he grew so indignant 
that she became frightened about him. He set upon the 
lad, who was his school-fellow and in a class above 
him, and began to thrash him on the spot, while the 
younger Knips looked on laughing, with his hands in 
his pocket. Fritz pushed the naughty boy against the 
wall and compelled him to give up the money and take 
back his devil. But this meeting did not help to make 
her like Fritz any the better. She could not bear him, 
because already as an undergraduate he wore spectacles, 
and always looked so serious. And when she came 
from school, and he went with his portfolio to the 
lecture, she always endeavored to avoid him. 

On another occasion they happened to meet. She 
was among the first girls in the Institute; the oldest 
Knips was already magister, and the younger appren- 
tice in her father’s business, and Fritz Hahn had just 
become a doctor. She had rowed herself between the 
trees in the park till the boat struck a snag and her oar 
fell into the water. As she was bending down to re- 
cover it, she also lost her hat and parasol, Laura, in her 
embarrassment, looked to the shore for help. Again it 
so happened that Fritz Hahn was passing, lost in thought. 
He heard the faint cry which had escaped her, 
jumped into the muddy water, fished up the hat and 
parasol, and drew the boat to the shore. Here he of- 
fered Laura his hand and helped her on to dry ground. 
Laura undoubtedly owed him thanks, and he had also 
treated her with respect and called her Miss. But then 
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he looked very ridiculous, he bowed so awkardly, and 
he stared at her so fixedly through his glasses. And when 
she afterwards learned that he had caught a terrible 
cold from his jump into the swamp, she became indig- 
nant, both at herself and at him, because she had screamed 
when there was no danger, and he had rushed to 
her aid with such useless chivalry. She could have 
helped herself, and now the Hahns would think she 
owed them no end of thanks. 

On this point she might have been at ease, for Fritz 
had quietly changed his clothes and dried them in his 
room. 

But indeed it was quite natural that the two hostile 
children should avoid each other, for Fritz was of quite 
a different nature. He also was an only child, and had 
been brought up tenderly by a kind-hearted father and 
a too anxious mother. He was, from his earliest child- 
hood, quiet and self-possessed, unassuming and studi- 
ous. In his home he had created for himself a little 
world of his own where he indulged in out-of-the-way 
studies. Whilst around him was the merry hum of life, 
he pored over Sanscrit characters, and investigated the 
relations between the wild spirits that hovered over the 
Teutoburger battle, and the gods of the Veda, who 
floated over palm-woods and bamboos in the hot valley 
of the Ganges. He also was the pride and joy of his 
family; his mother never failed to bring him his cup of 
coffee every morning; then she seated herself opposite 
him with her bunch of keys, and looked silently at him 
while he ate his breakfast, scolded him gently for 
working so late into the previous night, and told him 
that she could not sleep quietly till she heard him push 
back his chair and place his boots before the door to be 
cleaned. After breakfast, Fritz went to his father to bid 
him good morning, and he knew that it gave his father 
pleasure when he walked with him for a few minutes 
in the garden, observing the growth of his favorite flowers, 
and when, above all, he approved of his garden projects. 
This was the only point on which Herr Hahn was 
sometimes at variance with his son; and, as he could 
not refute his son’s arguments, nor restrain his own 
strong zsthetic inclinations, he took steps which are 
often resorted to by greater politicians—he secretly pre- 
pared his projects, and surprised him with the execu- 
tion of them. 

Amidst this tranquil life, intercourse with the Profes- 
sor was the greatest pleasure of the day to our young 
scholar; it elevated him and made him happy. He 
had, while yet a student, heard the first course of lect- 
ures given by Felix Werner at the University. <A 
friendship had gradually arisen, such as is perhaps only 
possible among highly cultivated, sound men of learn- 
ing. Fritz became the devoted confidant of the inex- 
haustible activity of his friend. Every investigation of 
the Professor, with its results, was imparted to him, 
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even to the most minute details, and the pleasure 
of every new discovery was shared by the neighbors. 
Thus the best portion of their life was passed together. 
Fritz, indeed, as the younger, was more a receiver than 
giver; but it was just this that made the relation so firm 
and deep. This intercourse was not without occasional 
differences, as is natural to scholars; for both were 
hasty in judgment; both were very exacting in the re- 
quirements which they made on themselves and others, 
and both were easily excited. But such differences were 
soon settled, and only served to increase the loving con- 
sideration with which they treated each other. 

Through this friendship the bitter relations between 
the two houses were somewhat mitigated. Even Herr 
Hummel could not help showing some respect for the 
Doctor, as his highly-honored tenant paid such striking 
marks of distinction to the son of theenemy. For Herr 
Hummel’s respect for his tenant was unbounded. He 
heard that the Professor was quite celebrated in his 
specialty, and he was inclined to value earthly fame 
when, as in this case, there was profit in it. Besides, the 
Professor was a most excellent tenant. He never 
protested against any rule which Herr Hummel, as 
chief magistrate of the house, prescribed. He had 
once asked the advice of Herr Hummel concern- 
ing the investment of some capital. He possessed 
neither dog nor cat, gave no parties, and did not 
sing with his window open, nor play bravura pieces 
on the piano. But the main point was, that he showed 
to Frau Hummel and Laura, whenever he met them, the 
most chivalrous politeness, which well became the learned 
gentleman. Frau Hummel was enchanted with her 
tenant; and Hummel deemed it expedient not to men- 
tion his intention of raising the rent to his family, be- 
cause he foresaw a general remonstrance from the ladies, 

Now the hobgoblin who ran to and fro between 
both houses, throwing stones in the way, and making 
sport of the men, had tried also to excite these two 
noble souls against each other. But his attempt was a 
miserable failure; these worthy men were not disposed 
‘to dance to his discordant pipes. 

Early the following morning, Gabriel took a letter 
from his master tothe Doctor. As he passed the hos- 
tile threshold, Dorchen, the servant of the Hahn family, 
hastily came toward him with a letter from her young 
master to the Professor. The messengers exchanged 
_ letters, and the two friends read them at the same 
moment. 

The Profess =r wrote: — 

“My dear friend—Do not be angry with me be- 
cause I have again been vehement; the cause of it was 
as absurd as possible. I must honestly tell you that what 
put me out was your having so unconditionally refused 
to edit with me a Latin author. For the possibility of 


finding the lost manuscript, which we in our pleasant 
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dreams assumed for some minutes, was the more entic- 
ing to me, because it opened a prospect of an employ- 
ment in common to us both. And if I wish to draw 
you within the narrow circle of my studies, you may 
take for granted that it is not only from personal feel- 
ing, but far more from the wish of my heart to avail 
myself of your ability for the branch of learning to 
which I confine myself.” 

Fritz, on the other hand, wrote:— 

“ My very dear friend—-I feel most painfully that 
my irritability yesterday spoilt for us both a charming 
evening. But do not think that I mean to dispute your 
right to represent to me the prolixity and want of sys- 
tem inmy labors. It was just because what you said 
touched a cord, the secret dissonance of which I have 
myself sometimes felt, that I for a moment lost my 
equanimity. You are certainly right in much that you 
said, only I beg you to believe that my refusal to under- 
take a great work in conjunction with you was neither 
selfishness nor want of friendship. I am convinced that 
I ought not to abandon the work I have undertaken, 
even though too extensive for my powers; least of all 
exchange it for a new circle of interests, in which my 
deficient knowledge would be a burden to you.” 

After the reception of these letters both were some- 
what more at ease. But certain expressions in them 
made some further explanation necessary to both, so 
they set to work and wrote again to each other, shortly 
and pithily, as became thoughtful men. The Professor 
answered: “I thank you from my heart, my dear 
Fritz, for your letter; but I must repeat that you al- 
ways estimate your own worth too low, and this is all 
that I can reproach you with.” 

Fritz replied: “ How deeply I do feel touched by 
your friendship at this moment. This only will I say, 
that among the many things I have to learn from you, 
there is nothing I need more than your modesty; and 
when you speak of your knowledge, so comprehensive 
and fertile in results, as being limited, be not angry if I 
strive after the same modesty with regard to my work.” 

After sending his letter, the Professor, still disqui- 
eted, went to his lecture, and was conscious that his 
mind wandered during his discourse. Fritz hastened 
to the library, and diligently collected all the references 
which he could find respecting the Castle of Bielstein. 
At midday, on their return home, each of them read 
the second letter of his friend; then the Professor fre- 
quently looked at the clock, and when it struck three he 
hastily put on his hat and went with great strides across 
the street to the hostile house. As he laid hold of the 
door-Knob of the Doctor’s room, he felt a counter press- 
ure from within. Pushing the door open, he found 
Fritz standing before him, also with his hat on, intend 
ing to visit him. Without saying a word the two friends 
embraced each other. 


> 
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«I bring you good tidings from the antiquary,” 

the Professor. 

« And I of the old castle,” exclaimed Fritz. 

“Listen,” said the Professor. “The antiquary 
bought the monk’s book of a retail dealer who travels 
about the country collecting curiosities and old books. 
The man was brought into my presence; he had himself 
bought the little book in the town of Rossau, at an auc- 
tion of the effects of a cloth-maker, together with an old 
cupboard and some carved stools. It is at least possible 
that the remarks in cipher at the end, which evade un- 
practised eyes, may never, after the death of the 
friar, have excited observation nor caused investigation. 
Perhaps there may still be preserved in some church 
record at Rossau an account of the life and death of the 
monk Tobias Bachhuber.” 

“Well, then,” assented Fritz, much pleased, “a 
community of his confession still exists. But Castle 
Bielstein lies at the distance of half an hour from the 
town of Rossau, on a woody height—see, here is the 
map. It formerly belonged to a sovereign, but in the 
last century it passed into private hands; the buildings, 
however, remain. It is represented in this map as an 
old castle, at present the residence of a yeoman. My 
father also knows about the house; he has seen it from 
the high road on his journeys, and describes it as a long 
extent of building, with balconies and a high roof.” 

_ The threads interweave themselves into a good 
web,” said the Professor, complacently. 

“ Stop a moment,” cried the Doctor, eagerly. “ The 
traditions of this province have been collected by one of 
our friends. The man is trustworthy. Let us see 
‘whether he has recorded any reminiscences of the neigh- 
_ borhood of Rossau.” He hastily opened and looked 
into a book, and then gazed speechless at his friend. 

The Professor seized the volume and read this short 
notice: “It is said that in the olden times the monks in 
the neighborhood of Bielstein walled up a great treas- 
ure in the castle.” 

Again did a vision of the old, mysterious manuscript 
arise before the eyes of the friends so distinctly that it 
might be seized. 

“It is certainly not impossible that the manuscript 
may yet lie concealed,” remarked the Professor, at last, 
with assumed composure. “Examples of similar dis- 
coveries are not lacking. It is not long since that a 
ceiling of a room in the old house of the proprietor of 
my home was broken through; it was a double ceiling, 
and the empty space contained a number of records and 
papers concerning the rights of possession, and some old 
jewels. The treasure had been concealed in the time of 
the great war, and no one for a century had heeded the 
lowly ceiling of the little room.” 

“ Naturally,” exclaimed Fritz, rubbing his hands, 
“also within the facing of the old chimneys there are 
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sometimes empty spaces. A brother of my mother’s 
found, on rebuilding his house, in such a place a pot full 
of coins.” He drew out his purse. “Here is one of 
them, a beautiful Swedish thaler; my uncle gave it to 
me at the confirmation as a luck-penny, and I have car- 
ried it in my purse every since. I have often struggled 
against the temptation to give it away.” 

The Professor closely examined the head of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, as if he had been a neighbor of the con- 
cealed Tacitus, and would convey information concern- 
ing the lost book in its inscription. “It is true,” he 
said, reflectively, “if the house is on a height, even the 
cellars may be dry.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” answered the Doctor. “ Frequently 
the thick walls were double, and the intervening space 
was filled with rubbish. In such a case it would be 
easy, through a small opening, to make a hollow space 
in the inside of the wall.” 

“ But now,” began the Professor, rising, “ the ques- 
tion arises, what are we todo? Forthe knowledge of 
such a thing, whether it be of great or little import- 
ance, imposes upon the investigator the duty of doing 
all that is possible to promote the discovery. And this 
duty we must fulfill promptly and completely.” 

“If you impart this record to the public, you will 
allow the prospect of discovering the manuscript to pass 
out of your own hands.” 

“In this business, every personal consideration must 
be dismissed,” said the Professor, decisively. 

“ And if you now make known the cloister record 
you have found,” continued the Doctor, “who can 
answer for it, that the nimble activity of some antiquary, 
or some foreigner, may not prevent all further investi- 
gations? In such a case the treasure, even if found, 
would be lost, not only to you, but also to our country 
and to science.” 

“ That, at least, must not be,” cried the Professor. 

“ And besides, even if you apply to the government of 
the province, it is very doubtful whether they will render 
you any assistance,” replied the Doctor, triumphantly. 

“1 do not think of committing the matter to strang- 
ers and officials,” answered the Professor. “ We have 
some one in the neighborhood whose good fortune and 
acuteness in tracing out rarities is wonderful. I havea 
mind to tell Magister Knips of the manuscript; he may 
lay aside his proof sheets for some days, travel for us to 
Rossau, and there examine the ground.” 

The Doctor jumped up. “ That shall never happen. 
Knips is not the man to trust with such a secret.” 

“| have always found him trustworthy,” replied the 
Professor. “He is wonderfully skillful and well- 
informed.” 

“ To me it would appear a desecration of this fine 
discovery, to employ such a man,” answered Fritz, ‘and 
I would never consent to it.” 


. 
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“In that case,” cried the Professor, “I have made 
up my mind. The vacation is at hand; I will go my- 
self to the old house. And as you, my friend, wish to 
travel for some days, you must accompany me; we will 
travel together. Here is my hand on it.” 

* With all my heart,” cried the Doctor, clasping his 
friend’s hand. “ We will penetrate into the castle, and 
summon the spirits which hover over the treasure.” 

“ We will first come to an understanding with the 
owner of the house. We shall then see what is to be 
done. Meanwhile let us keep the affair secret.” 

“ That is right,” assented Fritz; and the friends de- 
scended, well satisfied, into the garden of Herr Hahn, 
and, teposing beneath the white muse, they consulted 
on the opening of the campaign. 

The imagination of the learned man was fast pent 
up by his methodical train of thought; but in the depths 
of his soul there was a rich and abundant stream from 
the secret source of all beauty and energy. Now a hole 
had been torn in the dam, and the flood poured itself 
joyfully over the seed. Ever did the wish for the mys- 
terious manuscript return to him. He saw before him 
the opening in the wall, and the first glimmer of light 
falling on the grey books in the hollow; he saw the 
treasure in his hands as he drew it out, and would not 
part with it till he had deciphered the illegible pages. 
Blessed spirit of Brother Tobias Bachhuber! if thou 
shouldst ‘spend any of thy holiday-time in heaven in 
coming back to our poor earth, and if then at night thou 
glidest through the rooms of the old castle, guarding thy 
treasure and scaring inquisitive meddlers, oh! nod kindly 
to the man who now approaches to bear thy secret to 
the light of day, for truly he seeks not honor nor gain 
for himself, but he conjures you, in the name of all that 
is good, to assist an honest man. 7 


CHAPTER 111. 
A FOOL’s ERRAND. 

Whoever on a certain sunny harvest morning in 
August had looked down from a height in the direction 
of Rossau, would have observed something moving 
along the road between the meadows which extended 
to the gates of the city. On closer observation the 
travelers might be perceived, one taller than the other, 
both wearing light summer dresses, the freshness of 
which had been sullied by the stormy rain of the last 
few days. They had both leather traveling pouches, 
which hung by straps from their shoulders; the taller 
one wore a broad-brimmed felt hat, the shorter one a 
straw hat. | 

The travelers were evidently strangers, for they 


stopped sometimes to observe and enjoy the view of the 


valley and hills, which is seldom the case with those 
born in the country. The district had not yet been 
discovered by pleasure-seekers; there were no smooth 
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paths in the woods for the thin boots of the citizens; - 
even the carriage-road was not a work of art, the water 
lay in the tracks made by the wheels; the sheep-bells 
and the ax of the wood-cutter only were heard by the 
dwellers of the neighborhood, who were working in the 
fields or passing on their way to business. And yet 
the country was not without charm; the outlines of the 
woody hills waved in bold lines, a stone quarry might be 
seen between the fields in the plain, or the head of a 
rock jutted out from amongst the trees. From the hills 
in the horizon a small brook: wound its course to the 
distant river, bordered by strips of meadows, behind 
which the arable land ran up to the woody heights. 
The lovely landscape looked bright in the morning 
sunshine. 

In the low country in front of the travelers rose to 
view, surrounded by hills, the place called Rossau, a 
little country town with two massive church towers and 
dark-tiled roofs which projected above the walls of the 
town like the backs of a herd of cattle which had 
crowded together for protection against a flock of 
wolves. 

The strangers looked from the height with warm 
interest on the chimneys and towers behind the old dis- 
colored and patched walls which lay before them. In 
that place had once heen preserved a treasure, which, if 
found again, would interest the whole civilized world 
and excite hundreds to intellectual labor. The land- 
scape looked exactly like other German landscapes, and 
the town was exactly like other little German towns; 
and yet there was an attraction in the place which 
inspired a joyful hope in the travelers. Was it the bulb- 
like ornament that crowned the stout old tower? or was 
it the arch of the gate which just veiled from the trav- 
elers in alluring darkness the entrance to the town? or 
the stillness of the empty valley, in which the place lay 
without suburbs and outhouses, as the towns are por- 
trayed on old maps? or the herds of cattle which went 


out of the gate into the open space, and bounded mer- 


rily on the pasture ground? or was it perhaps the keen 
morning air which blew over the temples of the wan- 
derers? Both felt that something remarkable and prom- 
ising hovered over the valley in which, as searchers of 
the past, they were entering. 

The travelers passed by the pasture ground; the 
herdsmen looked with indifference at the strangers; but 
the cows placed themselves by the edge of the ditch and 
stared, while the young ones of the herd bellowed at 
them inquiringly. They went through the dark arch 
of the gate and looked curiously along the streets. It 
was a poor little town, the main street alone was paved, 
and that badly. Not far from the gate the sloping beam 
of a well projected high in the air, and from it hung a 
long pole with a pitcher. Few people were to be seen, 
those who were not working in the houses were occu- 
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pied in the field; for the straws which stuck in the 
stone crevices of the arch of the pate showed that har- 
yest wagons were carrying the fruits of the fields to the 


farm-yards of the citizens. Near many of the houses . 


there were open wooden doors, through which one 
could look into the yard and barns, and over the dung 
heap on which small fowls were pecking. The last 
century had altered the place as little as possible, and 
the low houses still stood with their gables to the street; 
instead of the coat of arms, there projected into the 
street the sign of the artizan, carved in tin or wood, and 
painted—such as a large wooden boot; a griffin, which 
held enormous shears in its hand; or a rampant lion, 
that offered a bretzel; or, as the most beautiful master- 
piece of all, a regular hexagon of colored glass panes. 

«“ Much has been retained here,” said the Professor. 

The friends came to the market-place, an irregular 
space, the little houses of which were adorned with bright 
paint. There on an insignificant building prominently 
stood a red dragon with a curled tail, carved out of a 
board, and supported in the air on an iron pole. Upon 
it was painted, in ill-formed letters, “ The Dragon Inn.” 

“ See,” said Fritz, pointing to the dragon, “the fancy 
of the artist has carved him with a pike’s head and thick 
teeth. The dragon is the oldest treasure preserver of 
our legends. It is remarkable how firmly the recollec- 
tion of this legendary animal everywhere clings to the 
people. Probably this sign-board originates from some 
tradition of the place.” 

They ascended the white stone steps into the house, 
utterly unconscious that they had long been watched by 
sharp eyes. A citizen, who was taking his morning 
draught, exclaimed to the stout host, “ Who can these be? 
They do not look like commercial travelers; perhaps 
one of them is the new pastor from Kirchdorfe.” 

“No pastor looks like that,” said the inn-keeper, 
decidedly, who knew men better; “they are strangers 
on foot, no carriage and no luggage.” 

The strangers entered, placed themselves at a red 
painted table, and ordered breakfast. “A beautiful 
country, mine host,” began the Professor; “fine trees 
in the wood.” 

“ Trees enough,” answered the host: 

“The neighborhood appears wealthy,” continued 
the Professor. 

“ People complain that they do not earn enough,” 
replied the other. 

“ How many clergy have you in the place?” 

“Two,” said the host, more politely. But the old 
pastor is dead; meanwhile, there is a candidate here.” 

“Is the other pastor at home?” 

“T do not know,” said the landlord. 

“ Have you a court of justice here?” 

“A magistrate of the place; he is now at the office 
—court is in session to-day.” 
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« Was there not in former times a monastery in the 
city? ” said the Doctor, taking up the examination. 

The citizen and the landlord looked at each other. 
“ That is long since,” replied the master of the inn. 

“ Does not the Castle of Bielstein lie in the neighbor- 
hood here?” inquired Fritz. 

Again the citizen and the landlord looked signifi- 
cantly at each other. 

“It lies somewhere here in the neighborhood,” 
answered the landlord, with reserve. 

“ How long does it take to go to the castle?” asked 
the Professor, irritated by the short answers of the man. 

“Do you wish to go there?” inquired the landlord, 
“ Do you know the owner?” 

“ No,” answered the Professor. 

“ Have you any business with him?” 

“ That is our affair,” answered the Professor, shortly. 

“ The road goes through the wood, and takes half 
an hour—you cannot miss it;” and the landlord abruptly 
closed the conversation and left the room. The citizen 
“followed him. 

“ We have not learnt much,” said the Doctor, laugh- 
ing. “I hope the pastor and magistrate will be more 
communicative.” 

“ We will go direct to the place,” said the Professor, 
with decision. 

Meanwhile the landlord and the citizen consulted 
together. ‘ Whatever the strangers may be,” repeated 
the citizen, “they are not ecclesiastics, and they did not 
seem to care for the magistrate. Did you remark how 
they inquired about the monastery and the castle?” 
The landlord nodded. “I will tell you my suspicion,” 
continued the citizen, eagerly; “they have not come here 
for nothing; they seek something.” 

* What can they be looking for?” asked the land- 
lord, pondering. 

“They are disguised Jesuits; that’s what they look 
like to me.” | 

«“ Now, if they wish to engage in a quarrel with the 
people on the manor, they are strong enough to hold 
their own.” 

* T have to see the Inspector on business; I will give 
him a hint.” 

*“ Do not meddle with what does not concern you,” 
said the landlord, warningly., But the citizen only held 
the boots he carried under his arm tighter, and drove 
round the corner. 

Our two friends left, disgusted with the lack of 
courtesy they encountered at the Dragon. They in- 
quired the way to the castle of an old woman at the 
opposite gate of the city. Behind the town the path 
rose from the gravel bed of the brook to the woody 
height. They entered a clearing of underbrush, from 
which, here and there, rose up high oaks. The rain of 
the last evening still hung in drops on the leaves—the 
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deep green of summer glistened in the sun’s rays—the 
song of birds and the tapping of the woodpecker above 
broke the stillness. 

“ This puts one in another frame of mind,” ex- 
claimed the Doctor, cheerfully. 

“ It requires very little to call forth new melodies in 
a well-strung heart, if fate has not played on it with too 
rough a hand. The bark of a few trees covered with 
hoary moss, a handful of blossoms on the turf, and a 
few notes from the throats of birds, are sufficient,” re- 
plied the philosophic Professor. “Hark! that is no 
greeting of nature to the wanderer,” added he, listening 
attentively, as the sound of distant voices chanting a 
choral fell softly on his ear. The sound appeared to 
come from above the trees. 

“Let us go higher up,” exclaimed the Doctor, “to 
the mysterious place where old church-hymns murmur 
through the oaks.” 

They ascended the hill some hundred steps, and 
found themselves on an open terrace, one side of which 
was surrounded by trees. 
wooden church with a churchyard behind it; on a mossy 
block of rock rose a long old building, the roof of 
which was broken by many pointed gables. 

“ That is in good keeping,” exclaimed the Professor, 
looking curiously over the little church up to the castle. 

A funeral chant was heard more clearly from the 
church. “ Let us go in,” said the Doctor, pointing to 
the open door. 

“ To my mind it is more seemly to remain without,” 
answered the Professor; “ it goes against me to intrude 
either on the pleasures or sorrows of strangers. The 
hymn is finished; now comes the pastor’s little dis- 
course.” 

Fritz meanwhile had climbed the low stone wall and 
was examining the church. “Look at the massive 
buttresses. It is the remains of an old building; they 
have repaired it with pine wood; the tower and roof 
are black with age; it would be worth our while to see 
the inside.” 

The Professor held in his hand the long shoot of a 
bramble bush which hung over the wall, looking with 
admiration at its white blossoms, and at the green and 
brown berries which grew in thick clusters. The sound 
of a man’s voice fell indistinctly on his ear, and he bent 
his head involuntarily to catch the words. 

“ Let us hear,” he said at last, and entered the 
churchyard with his friend. They took off their hats 
and quietly opened the church door. It was a very 
small hall; the bricks of the old choir had been white- 
washed; the chancel, a gallery, and'a few benches were 
of brown firwood. Before the altar lay open a child’s 
coffin, the form within was covered with flowers, beside 
it stood some country people in simple attire; on the 
steps of the altar was an aged clergyman with white 
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hair and a kind face; and at the head of the coffin the 
wife of a laborer, mother of the little one, sobbing, 
Near her stood a fine female figure in burgher’s dress; 
she had taken off her hat, held her hands folded, and 
looked down on the child lying among the flowers, 
Thus she stood, motionless; the sun fell obliquely on 
the waving hair and regular features of the young face. 
But more captivating than the tall figure and beautiful 
head was the expression of deep devotion which per- 
vaded her whole countenance. The Professor involun- 
tarily seized hold of his frierid’s arm to detain him. The 
clergyman made his concluding prayer; the stately 
maiden inclined her head lower, then bent down once 
more to the little one, and wound her arm round the 
mother, who leant weeping on hercomforter. Thus she 
stood, speaking gently to the mother, while tears rolled 
down from her eyes. How spirit-like sounded the mur- 
murs of that rich voice in the ear of her friend. Then 
the men lifted the coffin from the ground and followed 
the clergyman, who led the way to the churchyard. 
Behind the coffin went the mother, her head still on the 
shoulder of her supporter. The maiden passed by the 
strangers, gazing before her with an _ inspired look, 
whispering in her companion’s ear words from the 
Bible: “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away. Let little children come unto me.” Her gentle 
accents were heard even by the friends. The mother 
hung broken-hearted on the arm of the stranger, and as 
if borne along by the gentle tones, tottered to the 
grave. Reverently did the friends follow the procession, 
The coftin was lowered into the grave, the clergyman 
pronounced the blessing, and each one present threw 
three handfuls of earth on the departed one. Then the 
country people separated, leaving a free passage for the 
mother and her companion. The latter gave her hand 
to the clergyman, and then conducted the mother 
slowly across the churchyard to the road which led to 
the castle. 

The friends followed at some distance, without look- 
ing at each other. The Professor passed his hand over 
his eyes. “ These things are always very touching,” 
he said, sorrowfully. | 

«“ As she stood at the altar,” exclaimed the Doctor, 
“she seemed like a prophetess of the olden time, with an 
oaken crown on herhead. She drew the poor woman on 
by her gentle accents. Certainly the words were from 
our noble Bible; but now I understand the significant 
meaning in ancient times of the word whisper, to which 
a magic power was ascribed. She took possession of 
the mourner body and soul, and her voice sank deep 
into my heart also. What was she, maiden or wife?” 

“She is a maiden,” answered the Professor, im- 
pressively. “She dwells in the castle, and we shall 
meet her there. Let her goon, and we will wait at the 
foot of the rock.” 
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They sat some time on a projecting stone. The 
Professor never seemed weary of contemplating a tuft 
of moss; he brushed it with his hand, laying it now on 
one side, now on the other. At last he arose quickly. 
« Whatever may come of it, let us go on.” 

They ascended the hill some hundred steps. The 
landscape before them suddenly changed. On one side 
lay the castle with a walled gateway and acourtyard, in 
which stood large farm buildings; before them, a wide 
plain of arable land sloped down from the height into a 
rich valley. The lonely woodland landscape had dis- 
appeared; around the wanderers was the active stir of 
daily life; the wind waved through the sea of corn, 
harvest wagons were passing up the roads through the 
fields, the whip cracked and the sheaves were swung by 
strong arms over the rails of the wagons. 

“ Hello! what are you looking for here?” asked a 
deep bass voice behind the strangers, in a commanding 
tone. The friends turned quickly. Before the farm- 
yard gate stood a powerful, broad-shouldered man, 
with closely-cut hair, and a very energetic expression in 
his sunburnt face; behind him stood farming officials 
and laborers, stretching their heads out with curiosity 
through the gate, and a large dog ran barking toward 
the strangers. “ Back, Nero,” called the proprietor, 
and whistled to the dog, at the same time looking with 
a cold, searching look at the strangers. 

“ Have I the honor of addressing the proprietor of 
the place?” inquired the Professor. 

“TI am that person, and who are you?” asked the 
proprietor in return, 

The Professor gave their names, and that of the 
place from which they came. The host approached and 
examined them both from head to foot. 

“ No Jesuits dwell there,” he said; “ but if you come 
here to find some hidden treasure, your journey is use- 
less; you will find nothing.” 

The friends looked at each other; they were near 
the house but far from the goal. 


“ You make us feel,” answered the Professor, “ that 


we have approached your dwelling without an intro- 
duction. Although you have already made a guess as to 
the object of our journey, yet I beg of you to permit us 
to make an explanation before fewer witnesses.” 

The dignified demeanor of the Professor did not 


fail to have an effect. “If you really have business 


with me, it would be better certainly to settle it in the 
house. Follow me, gentlemen.” He lifted his cap a 
little, pointed with his hand to the gate, and went ahead. 
“ Nero, you brute, can’t you be quiet?” 

The Professor and the Doctor followed, and the farm 
officials and laborers and the growling dog closed in be- 
hind. Thus the strangers were conducted in a not very 
cordial manner to the house. In spite of their un- 
pleasant position, they looked with curiosity at the great 
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farmyard, the work going on in the barns, and a flock of 
large geese which, disturbed by the party, waddled 
cackling across the road. Then their eyes fell upon the 
dwelling itself, the broad stone steps with benches on 
both sides, the vaulted door, and the moulded escutcheon 
on the keystone. They entered a roomy hall, the pro- 
prietor hung up his cap, laid hold with strong hand of 
the latch of the sitting-room door, and again made a 
movement of the hand, which was intended to be polite 
and to invite the strangers to enter. Now that we are 
alone,” he began, “how can I serve you? You have 
already been announced to me as two treasure-seekers. 
If you are that, I must plainly begin by telling you that 
I will not encourage such follies. Otherwise, I am glad 
to see you.” . 

“ But we are not treasure-seekers,” rejoined the Pro- 
fessor; “ and as we have kept the object of our journey 
a secret everywhere, we do not understand how you 
could hear so erroneous a report concerning the occasion 
of our coming.” 

“The shoemaker of my steward brought him the 
intelligence together with a pair of mended hoots; he 
saw you at the tavern in the town, and grew suspicious 
because of your questions.” 

“He has exercised more ingenuity than was called 
for by our harmless questions,” answered the Professor. 
«“ And yet he was not altogether wrong.” 

“Then there is something in it,” interrupted the 
proprietor, gloomily; ‘*in that case 1 must beg you, 
gentlemen, not to trouble yourselves or me further. I 
have no time for such nonsense.” 

“ First of all, have the goodness to hear us before so 
curtly withdrawing your hospitality,” replied the Pro- 
fessor, calmly. “ We have come with no other aim 
than to impart to you something concerning the im- 
portance of which you may yourself decide. And not 
only we, but others, might reproach you if you refused 
our request without taking it into consideration. The 
matter concerns you more than us.” 

“ Of course,” said the host, “we are acquainted with 
this style of speech.” 

_ Not quite,” continued the Professor; “there is a 
difference according to who uses it, and to what 
purpose.” 

« Well, then, in the devil’s name, speak, but be 
clear,” exclaimed the proprietor, impatiently. 

* Not till you have shown yourself ready,” contin- 
ued the Professor, “ to pay the attention the importance 
of the subject deserves. A short explanation will be 
necessary, and you have not even invited us to sit 
down.” 

“Be seated,” replied the proprietor, and offered 
chairs. 

The Professor began: “A short time ago, among 
other written records of the monks of Rossau, I acci- 
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dentally found some observations in a manuscript which 
may be of the greatest importance to the branch vl 
learning to which I devote myself.” 

*“ And what is your branch of learning?” Sister: 
rupted the host, unmoved. 

am a philologist.” 

«That means one who studies ancient languages?” 
asked the proprietor. 

“It is so,” continued the Professor. “It is stated by 
a monk, in the volume I have mentioned, that about the 
year 1500 there existed in the monastery a valuable 
manuscript, containing a history by the Roman, Tac- 
itus. The work of the renowned historian is only very 
imperfectly preserved to us in some other well-known 
manuscripts. 

A second notice from the same book, in April, 1637, 
mentions that at that time the last monk of the monas- 
tery, in the troublous war time, had concealed from the 
Swedes the church treasures and manuscripts in a hollow, 
dry place extant in the monastery, contained his complete 
works in the house of Bielstein. These are the words I 
have found; I have nothing further to impart to you. We 
have no doubt of the genuineness of both notices. I 
have brought with me an abstract of the pas: ages con- 
cerning it, and I am ready to submit the original to 
your inspection, or that of any competent judge whom 
you may choose. I will only add now that both I and 
my friend know well how unsatisfactory is the commu- 
nication we make to you, and how uncertain is the pros- 
pect that after two centuries any of the buried posses- 
sions of the monastery should be forthcoming. And yet 
we have made use of a vacation to impart to you this 
discovery, even at the probable risk of a fruitless search. 
But we felt ourselves bound in duty to make this 
journey, not especially on your account—although this 
manuscript, if found, would be of great value to you— 
but principally in the interest of science, for in that point 
of view such a discovery would be invaluable.” 

The proprietor had listened attentively, but he left 
untouched the paper which the Professor had laid on 
the table before him. Now he began: “I see that you 
- do not mean to deceive me, and that you tell me the whole 
truth with the best intentions. I understand your 
explanation. Your Latin I cannot read; but that is not 
necessary, for, concerning this matter, I believe you. 
But,” he continued, laughing, “ there is one thing which 
the learned gentlemen living so far away do not know, 
and that is, that this house has the misfortune to be con- 
sidered throughout the whole country as a place in 
which the old monks have concealed treasures.” 

“ That was not, of course, unknown to us,” rejoined 
the Doctor, “and it would not diminish the significance 
of these written records.” 

“Then you were greatly in error. It is surely clear 
that such a report, which has been believed in a country 


through many generations, has meanwhile stirred up 
persons who are superstitious and greedy of gain, to 
discover these supposed treasures. How can you imag- 
ine that you are the first to conceive the thought of 
making asearch? This is an old, strong-built house, 
but it would be stronger still if it did not show traces 
from cellar to roof that in former times holes have been 
made and the damage left unrepaired: Only a few 
years ago I had, at much cost and trouble, to place new 
beams into the roof, because roof and ceiling were sink- 
ing, and it appeared, on examination, that unscrupulous 
men had sawed off a piece of the rafter, in order to 
grope into a corner of the roof. And I tell you frankly, 
that if I have met with anything disagreeable from the 
old house, in which for twenty years I have experienced 
happiness and misfortune, it has been from this trouble- 
some report. Even now an investigation is being carried 
onin the town respecting a treasure-seeker, who has 
deceived credulous people in giving out that he could 
conjure up treasures from this hill. His accomplices are 
still being tracked. You may ascribe it to your ques- 
tions in the town, that the people there, who are much 
excited because of the deception, have taken you to be 
assistants of the impostor. My rough greeting was also 
owing to this. I must make my excuses to you for it.” | 

“Then you will not agree,” asked the Professor, 
dissatisfied, “to make use of our communication for 
further researches?” 

“ No,” replied the proprietor, “ I will not make such 
a fool of myself. If your book mentions nothing more 
than what you have told me, this account is of little use. 
If the monks have concealed anything here, it is a 
hundred to one that they have taken it away again in 
quieter times. And even if, contrary to all probability, 
the concealed objects should remain in their place—as 
since then some hundred years have passed—other hun. 
gry people would long ago have disinterred them. 
These are, forgive me, nursery stories, only fit for spin- 
ning rooms. I have a great aversion to all these notions 
that necessitate pulling down the walls. The husband- 
man should dig in his fields and not in his house; his 


treasures lie under God’s sun.” 
(Zo be continued.) 


If we see right we see our woes, 
Then what avails it to have eyes? 
From ignorance our comfort flows. | 
The only wretched are the wise.. —Pruor. 


The sweetest bird builds near the ground; 
The loveliest flower springs low; 
And we must stoop for happiness, 
If we its worth would know. — —Swaln. 
How sad a sight is human happiness 


To those whose thoughts can pierce beyond an hour. 
—Younc. Night Thoughts. 
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